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We wish to apologize to our readers for taking 
so much space in this number to call attention 
to the American Correspondence Normal, but 
we feel that there are thousands of our readers 
who need the benefits which this system of 
teaching affords them and we desire you to bet- 
ter understand what those who have taken the 
various courses of study think of the plan. Do 
not allow valuable time to be wasted and if you 
have not plans for attending school this spring 
and summer you should fully investigate our 


system. 
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If you do not order Chambers’ Encyclopedia be- 
fore June 20th you cannot get it of us. See page 
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All subscribers in arrears will receive bills 
with this number of the Instructor and we 
trust that prompt payment will be made. The 
rapid growth of the INsrructor renders it neces- 
sary for the publishers to put in a new printing 
outfit this season. This will necessitate the out- 
lay of many thousand dollars, and although you 
may think that ‘‘your little mite will not help 
much,”’ you will understand that it does when 


W ith the same generous effort on your part for 
the next few months we shall have a list large 
enough to make this possible and then it will 
be done. There are various ways that you can 
serve us and we trust that you will take either 
an institute or local agency. 


has 

If you do not order Chambers’ Encyclopedia be- 
fore June 20th you cannot get it of us. See page 
27. 

* 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Jnde- 
pendent. 

ER 

The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is the 
freshest, brightest and best edited weekly newspaper to 
be found and as acurrent topics paper for school use 
has no superior. The subscription price is $1.00 a 
year but by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can furnish it one year, together with the Insrruc- 
TOR at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you wish 
to examine aspecimen copy of it write to the publish- 
ers forone. We wish that every subscriber to the 
Instructor might also have this publication. 
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Your attention is again called tothe fact that 





we tell you that if all these “‘little mites’’ were 
paid at once the aggregate would be sufficient to 
defray all the expense of the contemplated | 
printing outfit. Do not neglect this matter because | | 


the amount is small. 


al 


How many of our subscribers would like to 
see the Instructor enlarged by the addition of, 
eight pages and several new and important de-| 
partments? When it was last enlarged an ane | 
nouncement was made to the effect that unless | 
large numbers of new subscribers were receiv- | 
ed as a result we could not carry the additional 
pages regularly. The response of our sub- 
scribers has been very generous and our sub- 
scription list has shown a steady and vigorous 
growth, until to-day we feel warranted in ask- 
ing ifour readers desire a further increase in| 
size and if they are willing to continue their ef- 
forts to build up our list to a point which will 
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Little Arm Chair (Poem)—Worth Thinking 
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enable us to do this without increasing the price. | @oQrq 


| Chambers’ Encyclopedia cannot be obtained from 


|us after June 20th, and that Brown’s Question 
Book will not be sold by us after pened Ist. 
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aw Editorial Comment, 


In reviewing do you question or do you tell? 
* LK 
* : 
In a model schoolroom the pupils do not 
feel like fighting. 








EK 


Keep close to duty. Never mind the future, 
if only you have peace of conscience, if you feel 
yourself reconciled, and in harmony with the 
order of things. Be what you ought to be; the 
rest is God’s affair. It is for him to know what 
is best.—Henri Frederic Auriel. 

Ky 

Life affords no higher pleasures than that of 
surmounting difficulties, passing from one step 
of success to another, forming new wishes and 
seeing them gratified. He that labors in any 
great and laudable undertaking has his fatigues 
first supported by hope and afterwards reward- 


ed by joy.—Dr. Johnson. 


Kk 


Page, in speaking of the habits of a teacher, 
says :—‘‘Man has been said to bea bundle of 
habits ;’? and it has been as pithily remarked, 
“Happy is the man whose habits are his 
friends.’’ It were well if all persons, before 
they become teachers, would attend carefully to 
the formation of their personal habits. 

Ok 

Horace Mann, a sketch of whose life and 
works will be found on page 14, is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest educationists and statesmen 
this country has produced. For 11 years he 
worked 15 hours a day, held teachers conven- 
tions, gave lectures, and conducted a large cor- 
respondence. Although engaged in business 
and politics for a time, he devoted most of the 


better days of his life to the cause of education. 


* 4" 


The objection against method in teaching, on 
the ground that the teacher’s freedom is lessen- 
ed is an objection against the abuse of method 
rather than against its use. A weak imitation 
of a good method, followed by one who has no 
knowledge of underlying principles is open to 
criticism, while knowledge of method based up- 
on principles will give the teacher greater free- 
dom in helping him to choose wisely subjects of 
study, and to adopt readily such means as will 


secure the highest ends of education. 


yk 


Louise Parsons Hopkins, in a talk to teachers 
says :—Perhaps, in visiting the younger teachers 
I am more often inclined te warn them against 
acquiring a professional manner than against 
any other superficial fault. I would say, be 


natural and seem at home with your class; be 
social and cheery, as if among your companions, 
beware of stereotyped ways and precise methods 
of speaking, looking or moving; take things 
easy and de not get ‘“‘rattled.”’ 


Do not grow 





nervous at a little mistake ; let the pupils correct 
the blunder if they can, be frank about it and 
fair to them as well as to yourself. But be on 
the alert and ready to act, equal to whatever 
emergency may arise. Do not be afraid ofa 
laugh if well controlled. Let there be a home- 
like feeling in the schoolroom, a sense of com- 
fort and courtesy and of pleasant orderliness. 
Do not allow yourself to become prosy on any 
theme ; brighten up the thought and work by 
originality in your way of attacking a subject 
and the way of the class in pursuing it. A lit- 
tle well placed humor is like an elastic cushion 
upon which the joints of school work play more 
easily. 
Kk 

Men often ask, should religion be taught in 
weekday schools? I should answer, How can 
we help but teach it? It is coextensive with the 
universe. It is not mere ecclesiastical or aca- 
demical tenents ; it is not even a department of 
life ; it is only the whole science and art of life 
animated by a universally pervasive and perfect 
philosophy. That omnipresent philosophy is 
the very alphabet of all correct teaching. It 
needs no saying that the Alpha and Omega 
of this alphabet is unselfishness.—George W. 
Cable. 


RK 


The National Educational Association will 
be held at Buffalo, N. Y. from July 7th to 11th. 
Satisfactory arrangements have been made with 
the railroads. The selection is a good one and 
the excursions will be through a historic section. 
Every teacher, as far as possible, should prepare 
to attend at least a part of the session. The 
best educators of the country will be in attend- 
ance and no teacher can afford to miss hearing 
them. The Wisconsin State Association of 
teachers at their meeting this year adopted a 
resolution for the purpose of securing the con- 
vention of the N. E. A. for Milwaukee in 1897. 


RK 


Dr. Franklin, who is without doubt the 
most widely known man for wise sayings once 
said, ‘‘If a man empties his purse into his head 
no man can take it away from him. An invest- 
ment in knowledge always pays the best inter- 
est.”’? Elihu Burritt in speaking along the same 
line has said, ‘‘Knowledge cannot be stolen 
from us. It cannot be bought or sold. We 
may be poor, and the sheriff may come and sell 
our furniture or drive away our cow, or take 
our pet lamb, and leave us homeless and penni- 
less ; but he cannot lay the law’s hand upon 
the jewelry of our minds.’’ Now comes the 
question, What are you doing in the way of lay- 
ing up a store of knowledge? Are you pursuing 
any course of reading and study in connection 
with your teaching? Remember only one hour 
spent each day in a systematic course of study 
means the same as eight weeks at school each 
year. See to it that you do not further delay 
following some course of reading and study. 


Decoration Day should be regarded as our 
most important holiday and its observance 
should be general throughout the Union. Es- 
pecially should it be observed in our schools in 
order that the lessons of loyalty. and patriotism 
which it teaches may be the more deeply rooted 
in the minds of the children of to-day, for it 
should ever be remembered that these children 
are soon to take an active interest in the govern- 
ment of our country and may, perhaps, be 
called upon to defend its honor, as those whose 
graves are now decorated did in years gone by. 
The program which is given in this number of 
the Instructor is designed for presentation ‘by 
the school on Friday P. M. preceding unless 
it be possible for the school to meet and have 
appropriate exercises on Saturday, May 30th, in 
which case a procession of the pupils marching 
to the cemetery with flowers for the Soldiers’ 
graves would greatly increase the interest and 
value of the exercises. In the proper observance 
of Decoration Day we perform the double duty 
of honoring the dead and teaching the younger 
generations those patriotic principles which are 
the life of our noble country. 

tye 

Page, in his Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
under the topic, ‘‘Exciting Interest in Study,”’ 
says :—It is ever an interesting question to the 
teacher, and one which he should consider with 
great care‘‘How can I excite an interest among my 
pupils in their studies?’ The intelligent teacher 
feels that this is tne great question ; for he fore- 
sees that, if he fails here, his difficulty in govern- 
ing his school will be very muchincreased. He 
therefore turns his attention with deep solicitude 
to the motives he may present, and the methods 
he may employ to awaken and keep alive the 
| interest of the school. 

If he has reflected at all upon the subject, he 
has already arrived at the conviction that it is 
necessary for the good of all concerned, that the 
interest awakened should be an abiding one ; 
that it should not only abate during the term of 
school, but continue, nay, grow stronger and 
stronger—even after school days have passed 
away. 

There is probably no greater mistake in edu- 
cation, than that of raising in school an artificial 
excitement, which may aid, perhaps, in secur- 
ing better recitations, but which will do nothing 
‘toward putting the mind into such a state that 
it will press on in the pursuit of knowledge ever 
after the living teacher has closed his labors. 

The higher principles of our nature being 


aroused with difficulty, are too apt to be neg- 
lected by the teacher, and thus they remain in 
their original feebleness ; while he contents him- 
self with appealing to our lower characteristics, 
—thus doing a lasting injury by unduly culti- 
vating and strengthening them at the same time 
that he awakens after all but a temporary in- 
terest. 





——_—_———_+>>o___——_ 
If you want CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA, free 


of charge, send us ten neW subscribers to the In- 
structor at fifty cents each. 
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HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR. 


By JONATHAN Riepon, author of Rigdon’s Grammar and Teacher of 
Grammar and Criticism, Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
To continue throughout the year. 











Properties of Verbs. 


Verbs have the properties, Vorcr, to show 
whether the subject represents the doer or the receiver 
of the act; Mong, to indicate the manner in which 
the action, being, or state is expressed; TENSE, to 
denote time; and PERSON AND NuMBER, to mark 
the verb’s agreement in form with the person and 
number of its subject. 

(a) STYLE is sometimes named as one of the 
properties of verbs. There are four styles or 
forms of the verb. (1) Common, I love. (2) 
Progressive, I am loving. (3) Solemn, Thou lov- 
est. (4) Emphatic, You did love. 

VOICE. 

Voice is that property of the verb, which shows 
whether the subject represents the doer or the receiver 
of the act. There are, therefore, two voices, active 
and passive. 

ActIvE Voice is tha! form of the verb which makes 
its subject represent the doer of the act ; as, ‘“Homer 
wrote the Iliad.’’ ‘‘She blames me.”’ ‘‘I will 
cover her grave with flowers.’’ ‘‘The boy runs.’’ 

PasstIvE Voice is that form of the verb which 
makes its subject represent the receiver of the act ; as, 
‘The Iliad was written by Homer.’’ ‘‘I am 
blamed by her.’’ ‘‘Her grave shall be covered with 
flowers by me.”’ 

(a) Only verbs that express action can prop- 
erly be said to have voice. 

(o) It is claimed by many that only transi- 
tive verbs have voice ; but voice isa modifica- 
tion of the verb concerning only its relation to 
its subject. A verb is in the active voice if it 
makes its subject represent the actor, whether 
the act terminates upon an object or not. If it 
does, the verb is transitive ; if it does not, the 
verb is intransitive; but in either case it is in 
the active voice. It is illogical to make voice a 
distinction concerning the termination of the act 
upon an object, for that is provided for in the 
classification of verbs into transitive and intran- 
sitive. 

(c) The active voice is changed to the passive 
by making the object in the active become the 
subject in the passive. Thus, ‘‘Anna studies 
Algebra,’’=‘‘Algebra is studied by Anna.”’ 
‘‘Napoleon won many _ battles,’’=‘‘Many battles 
were won by Napoleon.’’ 

(d) When the verb is in the active voice, the 
word which represents the doer of the act is 
its subject, and is in the nominative case, and 
the word which represents the receiver of the act 


‘John struck the boy.”? But when the verb isin 
the passive voice, the word which represents the 
receiver of the act is its subject, and is in the 
nominative case, and the word which represents 
the doer of the act is in the objective case, usually 
governed by the preposition by; as, ‘‘The boy 
was struck by John.’’ 

(e) Transitive verbs have the two voices, while 
intransitive verbs have only the active. An in- 
transitive verb can never be changed to the pas- 
sive voice because it has no object in the active 
which may be made the subject in the passive. 

(f) The elements of the passive voice are,— 

(1) some form of the verb to be, 
(2) before the perfect participle, 
(3) of a transitive verb. 

(g) It is very convenient to use the passive 
voice, either when we do not know the actor, or 
when we wish to conceal the actor, as, ‘‘The 
crime was committed.”’ 

(h) The passive form of intransitive verbs is 
sometimes used by enallage for the active ; as, 
‘‘The melancholy days are come,’’ for ‘‘The mel- 
ancholy days have come.’’ 

(i) The active voice is sometimes used by 
enallage for the passive; as, ‘‘The state-house 
is building.’’ ‘‘The work is doing.’’ 

This form of expression is now warranted by 
our very best writers and ablest critics, and no 
amount of protest on the: part of grammarians 
seems sufficient to drive it out of the language. 


EXERCISES. 


1. Tell the voice of each verb. 

2. Change the voice and preserve the meaning 
of the sentence. 
’ 1. Sarah was astonished at the news. 
William bought a book. 
That poem was written by Saxe. 
He will find his money. 
How do you spend your time? 
I crossed the river before I saw you. 
We desire to be loved by every one. 
The man was killed by a lion. 
She looks as if she wanted to speak. 
He seems sad. 
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MODE. 


Mope (Latin, modus, manner), is that property 
of the verb which indicates the manner in which the 
action, being, or state is expressed. 

(a) It must be understood that mode does not 
indicate the manner in which the action, being, 
or state took place, but only the manner of its 
assertion. 

All the different manners in which a verb may 
express action, being, or state may be included 
under six modes, four finite, and two infinite. 

Languages differ as tothe number of their 
modes. It is said that the Arabic has thirteen, 
the Russian seven, the Sanscrit six, and the 
Anglo-Saxon but four. Grammarians differ as 
to the number of modes, which belong to a _par- 
ticular language ; but the number of modes, like 
the number of classes of words, is merely a mat- 
ter of convenience. Mode is the manner of ex- 





is its object, andis in the objective case; as 


pression corresponding to the form of the 
thought. There might, therefore, be as many 
modes as there are forms of thought ; but as this 
number would be almost infinite, such a classi- 
fication would be worthless. 


FINITE MODES. 


The four finite modes are the Jndicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Potential, and the Imperative. 

The INDICATIVE is that mode used to assert a thing 
as a fact, to make a denial, or to aska question ; as, 
‘‘He came.’ ‘‘He did not come.” ‘‘Did he 
come ? 

The SuBJUNCTIVE is that mode used in subjoined 
propositions to express a thought as doubtful, condi- 
tional, or contrary to fact; as, “If he be honest 
(doubt), he will succeed ;’’* ‘‘If he pay me (con- 
dition), I will work ;’’ ‘‘If he had been honest 
(he was not), he would have paid me.”’ 

The subjunctive mode has long been,and will no 
doubt continue to be, the source of much _per- 
plexity to the pupil, the teacher, and the author. 
Earlier English had, as many other languages 
still have, a distinct form of the verb for this 
mode. But this distinction has almost entirely 
passed away. Many of the very best writers and 
speakers no longer distinguish the subjunctive 
from the indicative by the form of the verb. 

But, although the distinction in form is ob- 
solescent, it seems far from right to say that the 
subjunctive mode will ever be obsolete. Mode nev- 
er meant form in any language. Mode means 
manner of expression. The manner of expression 
is always in accordance with the form of the 
thought which has ever been, and will ever be, 
The manner of expression may be 
indicated by the form of the words, by their 
relative position, or by the introduction of other 
words, but it always exists and must be recog- 
nized by the grammarian. There is no gram- 
matical distinction more important than this,and 
to give up the subjunctive mode is to give up 
mode altogether, and that is to acknowledge that 
our language has no grammar. The loss of a 
distinct form for the subjunctive mode is but 
another manifestation of what seems to be almost 
a determination on the part of our language to 
get rid of all its inflection. But after all its in- 
flection is gone, if it must go, the English will 
have a grammar surpassed by none; for then 
the student must go back of the words and de- 
termine the exact nature of the thought to be 
expressed ; then English Grammar will be ele- 
vated to the dignity of Logie. 

(a) The subjunctive mode may usually, but 
not always, be known by being preceded by 7, 


the same. 


though, lest, unless, except, whether, that, till. 

(b) Some of these words, if and though most fre- 
quently, are often followed by the indicative mode 
instead ofthe subjunctive. This is the case when 
the subordinate sentence expresses an admission 


instead of a condition or doubt. In such cases 


we cannot be guided by the form of the verb, but 
must determine the mode from the thought to 
be expressed. 
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In this Department will be given each Month a brief mention of 
important News Items. 








For THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 28. 


—General Ruz lands a Cuban expedition con- 
sisting of 30 volunteers and a quantity of sup- 
plies. 

—The Cubans win important engagements 
with the Spanish. 

—Governor Morton (New York) signs the 
Raines Liquor Law which has aroused so much 
interest in this state for several months. 

—General Garcia, who was arrested by the 
U. §. authorities for his organization of the 
‘‘Bermuda’’ Cuban expedition, and who was re- 
leased on bail, failed to appear for trial and has 
doubtless escaped to Cuba. 

—Nicola Tesla, the famous electrician and 
scientist formulates a plan for electrical com- 
munication with the planet Mars. 

—President Hyppolite of the Haytian Repub- 
lic reported dead. 

—Brigadier General Thomas L. Casey, (re- 
tired) died at his home in Washington. 

—The Greater New York bill passes the As- 
sembly and is sent to the Mayors of New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island City for approval. 

—Mrs. E. Marvin a sister of the late Ex- 
President Hayes died at Kirkwood, near St. 
Louis, Mo. 

For THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 4. 

—Weston, W. Va. destroyed by fire. Loss 
about half a million. 

-—Twenty-six thousand barrels of whiskey, 
valued at $325,000 destroyed by fire at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

—The state supreme court of Illinois decides 
that it is a criminal offense for a bank to receive 
deposits after the officers realize that they are 
insolvent. 

—The government places an order for over 
10,000,000 packages of seeds for distribution by 
the Agricultural Department. 

—The Spanish troops badly defeated by the 
Rebels at Pinar del Rio. 

—A large number of lives lost ina Brooklyn 
tenement house fire. 

—Governor Hughes of Arizona has been re- 
moved from office by the United States author- 
ities. 

—Prince Bismark celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday (April Ist). 

For THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 11, 

—Secretary John G. Carlisle writes a letter 
declining the use of his name as a candidate for 
the presidency. 

—Ex-President Harrison weds Mrs. Dimmick 
a young New York widow who is a relative of 
Mr. Harrison’s first wife. 


—Superintendent Skinner of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, has prepared for dis- 
tribution the Arbor Day manual which invites 
school authorities and teachers to see that Arbor 
Day, on May 8th, receives proper observance. 
He asks that the 200,000 trees already planted 
by the school children on previous Arbor days 
shall receive large additions this year and sug- 
gests many programmes forthe proper obser- 
vance of the day inthe schools. He suggests 
that each child should commit to memory some 
sentiment appropriate to Arbor Day. 

It is also announced that May 4th will be the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Horace Mann, who did more to arouse public 
interest in the purposes of the Arbor Day ob- 
servance than any other person. The superin- 
tendent suggests appropriate exercises that day 
in the schools of the state. 

—The sugar planters in Cuba are placed in a 
peculiar position by the conflicting orders of 
General Weyler compelling them to grind the 
cane and General Maceo compelling them not to 
grind. A Cuban in speaking of the matter said: 
‘Our position in Cuba is a hard one. We 
are between two fires. If we grind, the in- 
surgents burn our property; if we don’t Weyler 
imprisons us. And the worst of allis that we 
are ruined without remedy.”’ 

—The Ohio legislature put a stop to further 
prosecution of Colonel A. B. Coit, upon the in- 
dictments growing out of the Washington ‘court 
house riots, by authorizing Attorney-General 
Monett to dismiss the remaining indictments, 
unless Fayette county gives the state an in- 
demnity bond insuring the payment of the costs 
of the trial. -A bill appropriating $17,750 to 
pay Colonel Coit’s attorney and other expenses 
also became a law. 

—Ohio passes an anti-lynching law, which 
makes the county in which the lynching occurs 
responsible to the family of the victim and 
heavy damage may be recovered. 

—The New York legislature passes a law com- 
pelling railroads to carry bicycles as baggage. 

—Colonel John A. Cockrell, the well-known 
editor and correspondent died in Cairo, Egypt, 
of apoplexy. 

—Governor John E. Jones of Nevada died in 
SanFrancisco where he has been critically ill 
with a cancer for some months. 

—In Ellis, Kansas, the women nominate and 
elect a full municipal ticket with the exception 
of police justice. 

For THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 18. 

—The elections held in Cuba were nothing 
more than a farce, and were held only with the 
greatest difficulty. 30 members of the Cortes 
were elected. 

—President Cleveland nominates Ex-Governor 
Fitzhue Lee of Virginia to be Consul General of 
the United States at Havana, Cuba, to succeed 
Ramon O. Williams resigned. 

—Mayors Strong of New York and Wurster of 





Brooklyn file their vetoes of the Greater New 


York bill and it can only become a law by being 
passed ‘‘over their heads’’ by the legislature. 

—Captain Hart owner of the ‘‘Bermuda,”’ 
arrested under the charge of violating the 
neutrality laws between this country and Spain 
for using his ship to aid the Cubans. 

—The Senate ratified the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain which provides 
for the appointment of a committee to assess 
damages said to have been sustained by Cana- 
dian sealers at the hands of the United States. 

—The senate passes the Greater New York 
bill over the Mayors’ veto. 

—A bill is introduced in the U. 8. senate pro- 
viding for the establishment of a military and 
national park upon the palisades of the Hudson. 
A preliminary appropriation of $500,000 being 
made. 

—A bill is introduced in the U. S. senate to 
provide for the construction of a ship canal, 
ample for the largest vessels, to connect the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays and to be used 
for naval defense and commercial purposes. 

CUBA. 

—The most absorbing topic of the entire world 
to-day is the Cuban War, and nearly all civiliz- 
ed nations rejoice at heart in the favorable pros- 
pects of final Cuban success. The warm, rainy 
season which is now at hand will prove a great 
help to the Cubans as they will be able to wage 
incesasnt warfare regardless of the weather, 
while the Spanish army will be greatly reduced 
in strength by the ravages of the fever. Seldom 
are the stern realities of war more fully realized 
than at this time by the residents of that beauti- 
ful and fertile island, General Weyler display- 
ing a dogged determination to make the people 
feel to the fullest extent the horrors of war. 
By his order hundreds of helpless and innocent 
people are slain. On the other hand General 
Maceo is decidedly humane, and confines the 
depredations of his army to destroying property 
which is likely to be of service to the enemy. 
As the Spanish authorities withhold all news not 
favorable to them it is quite difficult to get 
facts, yet reliable information furnished Ameri- 
can papers from time to time indicates that the 
cause of liberty is steadily advancing and sure 
to triumph. 
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How They Sit. 





The teacher called the grammar class, 
One bright November day, 

And said: ‘‘My children, now you know 
The hens they set and lay, 

So tell me what the people do 
Now think right hard and try.” 

And then a sorrel-headed boy 
Yelled out: “They sit and lie !”’ 

—Atlanta Journal. 


————__ +> 


Teaching Name-Words. 


BY ELMER E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 


10. hannah 19. james 


1. book 

2. john 11. silver 20. blanch 
3. horse 12. gun 21. town 
4. kate 13. addie 22. bell 

5. susan 14. flora 23. land 
6. ink 15. fish 24. ball 

7. hat 16. cow 25. girl 

8. newjersey 17. fan 26. paper 
9. pen 18. river 27. london. 


EXERCISE NO. IV. 
Write a word that is a name of :-— 





With primary pupils, I would not speak of. 
nouns, but would call all names, in teaching pri- | 
mary language, or grammar, name-words. | 
would develop the several classes of names at 
the outset, such as—names of persons, names of | 
places, names of animals, names of familiar 
things, etc., ete. 

I should select words from the reading lessons 
and show the pupils how they were written— 
apitals or small letters. I should show the 
pupils why we used the capital and not the small | 
letter, and vice versa. 

Here is a good place in connection with the: 
above to teach the Surname and Christian name. | 

The above are simply hints and method of | 
procedure of the writer, and we would ask the | 
reader to accept of them only as hints or as an| 
outline. : 

The teacher needs to broaden it out consider- 
ably and adjust the same to suit his circum-. 
stances. 

After much oral and development work ; I) 
should use written exercises along the following, 


! 








line :-— 
EXERCISE No. I. 
1. Write your name in full. 
2. Write your mother’s name in full. 
3. Write your father’s name in full. 
4. Write the name of your school. 
5. Write your teacher’s name. 
6. Write the names of three places. 
7. Write the names of three of your friends. | 
8. Write your Christian name. 
9. Write your Surname. 
10. Write the Christian name of four girls. 
EXERCISE NO. I. 
1. Write the names of three things to eat. 


2. Write the names of four things in the room. | 
3. Write the names of four animals found on | 
a farm. | 
4. Write the names of three things you had | 
for breakfast. | 
5. Name five tools used on the farm. 
6. Name four kinds of grain. 
7. Name five colors. 
8. Name six fruits. 
9. Name four birds. 
10. Name the study you like best. 
EXERCISE NO. III. 
Copy, using capitals where needed. 








OU ee GO DO 


A grain. 6. A town. 11. A flower. 
A sea. 7. A bird. 12. A man. 
A day. 8. A fish. 13. A horse. 
. A boy. 9. A vegetable. 14. A color. 
. Agirl. 10. A fruit. 15. A mountain. 


EXERCISE NO. V. 
Write the name of something made of :— 


1. Iron. 6. Calico. 11. Slate. 
2. Brass. 7. Steel. 12. Glass. 
3. Tin. 8. Wool. 13. Bone. 
4. Gold. 9. Cotton. 14. Leather. 
5. Wood. 10. Paper. 15. Rubber. 


EXERCISE NO. VI. 


Write the names of the parts of :— 


1. A knife. 6. A coat. 11. A boot. | 
2. A bed. 7. A hat. 12. A gun. 
3. A chair. 8. A tree. 13. A desk. 
4. A stove. 9. A house. 14. A bell. 
5. A wagon. 10. A car. 15. A pen. 


EXERCISE NO. VII. 
Write a name meaning nearly the same as :— 


1. Work. 6. Scholar. 11. Behavior. 

2. Jail. 7. Answer. 12. Meat. 

3. Package. 8. Cheat. 13. Riches. 

4. Help. 9. Road. 14. Hew. 

5. Mistake. 10. Load. 15. Spare. 
a ee 


Sentence Work for Primary Grades. 


Note :—Before beginning the written work, the 


4. Write a sentence asking Kate to loan you 
her pencil. 

5. Write a sentence telling John to close the 
door. 

6. Write a sentence about nuts. 

7. Write a sentence about cherries. 

8. Write a sentence about peaches. 

9. Write a sentence telling something you 
like to do. 

10. Write a sentence about yourself. 
EXERCISE NO. III. 

Write a sentence containing ; girls, ink. 
Write a sentence containing ; book, torn. 
3. Write a sentence containing ; rabbit, shot, 


SS. 





Write a sentence containing ; how, rains. 
5. Write a sentence containing ; horse, dead, 
lame. 
| 6. Write a sentence containing; goat, hit, 
‘stone. 
| 7. Write a sentence containing; Work, neat, 
| looks. 
| 8. Write a sentence containing ; where, John, 
| book. 
9. Write a sentence containing; gun, man, 


10. Write a sentence containing ; snow, sleds, 

boys. 
EXERCISE NO. IV. 
Make a statement about :-— 

6. The wagon. 11. 
The sun. 12. 
The window. 13. 
Your book. 14. 
Your supper. 15. 


An egg. 

A bird. 

Your teacher. 
Your dress. 
Yourself. 


A cow. 
2. Aman. 7. 
3. A boy. . 8. 
A pencil. 9. 
A map. 10. 


- 


EXERCISE NO. V. 
Arrange so as to form sentences. 
1. home, ran, John. 
2. woods, her, sister, lost, my, in, the, hat. 
3. morning, news, what, the, is, this. 
4. week, the, killed, boys, one, in, five, deer. 





pupils should have thorough oral drills in sentence | 
construction and in such oral drills, the different kinds | 
of sentences, etc., should be fully developed. The | 
following exercises are given as outlines for written 
work. These exercises or similar ones have been used 
by the writer. 
EXERCISE NO. I. 

1. Write a sentence about your school. 

2. Write a sentence about a horse. 

3. Write a sentence about a cow. 

4. Write a sentence about this lesson. | 





5. Write a sentence about your teacher. 

6. Write a sentence containing two words. 

7. Write a sentence about a rabbit. 

8. Write a sentence containing eight words. 

9. Write a sentence about the place where 
you live. 

10. Write a sentence requiring an interrogation 
point. 
EXERCISE NO. II. 

1. Write a sentence telling something you did. 

2. Write a sentence telling something you like 
to eat. 

3. Ask John for his book. 


5. stream, trout, swim, and, against, salmon, 
the. 

6. bedroom, are, your, in, scissors, your, the. 
7. house, Henry, the, threw, over, ball, the. 
8. neatly, you, diagram, must. 
9. early, the, very, flowers, crocus, are. 
10. heartily, very, we, laughed. 

EXERCISE NO. VI. 

Combine into one sentence. 

1. The horse ran. The cow walked. 
2. The boy played. The girl worked. 
John was well. 


3. I was sick. 
4. The girls have gone home. 
have gone home. 
5. The cows are dead. The horses are dead. 
6. John lives in the country. James lives in 
the city. 
7. He is wealthy. 
8. He spoke to me. 
9. Apples grow on trees. 
trees. 
10. Plums are ripe. 


cots are ripe. 
ay 


The boys 


I am very poor. 
I answered him. 
Peaches grow on 


Cherries are ripe. Apri- 
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Uniform Examinations 


FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES. 
First Grade. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Questions for Examinations Held March 
5th and 6th, 1896. 

















These questions are certainly of great value to teach- 
ers, not only in New York, but in all states, since a 
study of them necessitatesa review of the subjects 
treated. While these same questions are published by 
several of the very best educational papers, it will be 
observed that no paper published at less than two or 
three times the cost of the Insrrucror publishes them. 
On account of lack of space, we are unable to give the 
answers to these questions this month. The answers 
together with the Drawing and answers for First, Sec- 
ond and Third Grades will be given in the June num- 
ber of the Insrrucror. 








ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) Write in words 16° 5’”.. (b) To what measure 
does the number belong? (c) Write the table of that 
measure. 

2. {(82+13)x5—2}  { 24—18-+-6—3} =? 

3. Make and solve a problem illustrating how the 
difference in longitude is found from a known differ- 
ence in solar time. 

4, Find the number, }$ of which is 54 more than 
Pr of it. 

- 5. Find the sum of 2} A., 1 A. 934 sq. rd., and 36 sq. 
rd. 18} sq. yd. 

6. The proceeds of a note discounted at bank, for 2 
mo. 18 da., at 6% per annum were $355.32. Find the 
face of the note. 

7. The net price of an article, after discounts of 
33}% and 25% from list price had been deducted, was 
$4.874. What was the list price? 

8. A is 17 miles southwest of Band 11} miles west 
of B. How many miles is B north of A? 

9. If I purchase N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. stock at 
993, brokerage $%, and at the end of six months sell 
it at 1043, brokerage 4%, what per cent. do I make on 
my investment ? 

10. If in 17} days, 160 men working 9 hours a day ex- 
cavate a cut 900 feet long, 13 feet deep, and 36 ft wide, 
in how many days should 95 men working 8 hoursa 
day excavate another cut 1200 feet long, 6} feet deep, 
38 feet wide and 2} times as difficult to excavate as the 
first? (Solve by proportion. ) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, (a) Give three causes of the change of seasons. 
(b) Which of these determines the position of the 
Arctic circle ? 

2. Mention four provinces of Canada,and name their 
capitals. 

3. Locate the following islands, and tell to what 
countries they belong: (a) Ceylon, (b) Formosa, (c) 
Madagascar. 

4. Into what five chief physical regions is the United 
States divided ? 

5. Which state of the Union excels in the production 
of (a) coal, (b) rice, (c) cotton, (d) copper, (e) gold? 

6. Name in order the political divisions of South 
America on the Pacific. 

7. Name in order the waters on which a vessel would 
sail from London to Odessa. . 

8. Name and locate five chief seaports of the British 
Isles. 

9. Name two counties of New York bordering on 
each of the following: (a) Lake George, (b) Lake 
Champlain, (c) Lake Erie, (d) Long Island sound, (e) 
New Jersey. 

10. Trace the course of the Gulf Stream, and tell how 
and why the climate of Europe is affected by it. 


GRAMMAR. 


1 We can not wonder, therefore, that when men 
2 who had been thus ruled, succeeded in wrestin; 
3 supreme power from a government which they h 
4 long in secret hated, they should have been im- 
5 patient to demolish and unable to construct, that 
6 they should have been fascinated by every specious 
7 novelty, that they should have prescribed every 
8 title, ceremony, and phrase associated with the old 
9 system, and that, turning away with disgust from 
10 their own national precedents and traditions, they 
11 should have sought for principles of government in 
12 the writing of theorists, or aped, with ignorant and 
13 ungraceful affection, the patriots of Athens and 
14 Rome. T. B. Macauuay. 


1. Select and classify five subordinate clauses. 

2. Give three modifiers each of (a) had hated (lines 
3-4) ; (b) turning (line 9). 

3. Select a perfect participle and two present 
participles. State how each is used, whether like an 
adjective or like a noun.—TIf like an adjective, what is 
modified by each of them, and if like a noun, give the 
syntax. - 

4. Select two infinitives. State what they modify 
and thereby determine for what part of speech each is 
used. 

5. What clauses are connected by (a) when (line 1), 
(b) that (line 5). 

6. Give the mode and tense of each of the following 
verbs: (a) can wonder (line 1); (b) had been ruled 
(line 2),(c) succeeded (line 2) ; (d) had hated (lines 3-4) ; 
(e) should have been fascinated (line 6. ) 

7. (a) What changes are necessary in a sentence 
whose verb isin the active voice, in order that the 
verb shall be in the passive form? (b) Illustrate. 

8. Illustrate the use of (a) then used as an adverb and 
also as an adjective ; (b) but asaconjunction, and an 
adverb. 

9. Write sentences containing who used (a) as an 
interrogative pronoun in the objective case, (b) as a 
relative pronoun whose antecedent is omitted. 

10. (a) Give two different words after which as is used 
as arelative pronoun. (b) Illustrate. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Describe the spinal column so as to account for 
(a) its flexibility, and (b) its elasticity. 

2. The muscles used in respiration are partly 
involuntary. State the necessity of this provision. 
3. Why is exercise usually attended with greater 
activity of the excretory organs ? 
4, Considering the composition of bones, why is it 
even more important for a child to habitually assume 
correct postures in sitting, standing, and walking than 
for an adult ? 
5. Distinguish between pleurisy and pneumonia. 
6. (a) What class of blood vessels may with some 
propriety be called sewers? (b) Mention three organs 
whose function is to purify the blood in these sewers. 

7. Mention the parts of the eye? 

8. The acuteness of the olfactory nerve is often 
permanently impaired by severe colds. Explain. 
9. Why should clothing worn during the day be re- 
moved at night upon going to bed ? 
10. Some persons who use tobacco live to extreme old 
age. How should this fact be regarded ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. What one power isessential to every government? 
2. (a) Doall who pay taxes receive benefit in re- 
turn? (b) Give reason for your answer. 

3. Judges are elected for longer terms than executive 
officers. What reason is there for this? 

4. What is the duty of each house of Congress (a) as 
to its rules, (b) as to its records, (c) as to its adjourn- 
ment ? 


idency receives a majority of the electoral vote ? 
6. Describe two methods of proposing amendments 
to the National Constitution. 

7. Define the following: (a) constitution; (b) in- 
dictment ; (c) subpoena ; (d) mortgage. 
8. What are three chief duties of the Secretary of 
State of the United States ? 





5. What is done if no candidate for the vice-pres- | 1 





9. The Constitution of the State of New York com- 
mences with a declaration of the rights of citizens. 
Mention five of these rights. 

10. (a) State an objection to the election of President 
by popular vote. (b) State an advantage. 
PHYSICS. 

1. Define: (a) inertia; (b) indestructibility ; (c) in- 
flexibility ; (d) elasticity ; (e) compressibility. 

2. (a) Define centrifugal force. Give a practical 
illustration of it. 

3. (a) Why does the leaning tower of Pisa not tumble 
over? (b) Two bodies have the same, height and dif- 
ferent areas of base. Why will it be more difficult to 
overturn the one having the broader base ? 

4. Give an illustration of (a) the weight of air; (b) 
its elasticity ; (c) its compressibility. 

5. (a) Upon what does the degree of power of water 
when used as a motor depend? (b) How is the pres- 
sure of water upon the side of a tank full of water com- 
puted ? 

6. Compare (a) liquids; (b) solids; (c) gases, as to 
their power of conducting heat. 

7. (a) What is the temperature of boiling water in an 
open kettle at sea level? (b) State two ways by which 
the temperature may be raised above the boiling point. 

8. Mention three conditions of vibrating strings 
which affect the number of vibrations. 

9. (a) Why are bodies visible? (b) Whatis a trans- 
parent body? (c) What isa translucent body? 

10. What is an electroscope? (b) Describe some form 
of an electroscope. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. What facts or conditions should be considered in 
assigning a spelling lesson as to (a) number of words, 
(b) source of words, (c) kinds of words. 

2. How may it be shown that air from the lungs con- 
tains carbonic acid ? 

3. In reading a mixed number only one and should 
be used. Show the necessity for this rule. 

4, Outline a language lesson in which the observation 
of the child is tested and cultivated. 

5. In what three school studies may current topics 
be taught with especial profit ? 

6. Give a method of teaching the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. 


7. Illustrate the teaching of the number 4 by the 
Grube method. 


8. State two objects of teaching phonics. 
9. Name five elements of governing power in a teach- 
er. 


10. Suggest a method for teaching the apparent con- 
vergence in perspective of parallel receding lines. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) In what parts of North and South America 
was gold found in quantity by the early explorers ; and 
(b) gv nation was this wealth largely obtained? 

2. Note two respects in which the Iroquois showed a 
degree of civilization unusual to northern tribes. 

3. Why were the colonies of (a) New Jersey and (b) 
of Pennsylvania little disturbed by the depredations of 
the Indians? 

4, Arrange in the order of time the following opera- 
tions of the Revolution; the battle of Long Island, the 
battle of Princeton, the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British, the evacuation of Boston by the British. 

5. What change had taken sage in the ownership of 
Florida previous to its sale by Spain to the United 
States ? 

6. Explain the nature of the relation with France 
during the administration of John Adams,1797-1801. 

7. Why is Monroe’s administration called the Era of 
Good Feeling ? 

8. State the leading facts connected with Tyler’s 
change of party affiliation on becoming president in 

841. 


9. Our exports of cotton for the years, 1860, 1861,and 
1862 were respectively valued at $200,000,000, $42,000,- 
000, and $4,000,000. Explain the circumstances of the 
war which led to this remarkable falling off of the cot- 
ton traflic. > 

10. Mention three islands, the annexation of which 
has been prominently considered by the United States, 
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Conducted by F. J. Van Hoesen, Fanklinville, N. Y. 








Political Economy in the Public 
Schools. 





Political economy or the economy of politics 
is not a subject to be confined to the Academy 
or College. Our government is a government 
“‘of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple.’ The mass of individual citizens is the 
court of final appeal in all matters of a govern- 
mental nature. At least this is more true of us 
than of any other government. 

Ignorance on the throne, whether in the 
minds of a collective or an individual king, is a 
prophecy of political entanglement, if not of 
political death. ‘‘Knowledge is power’’ holds 
true here if anywhere. The citizen must know, 
if he is to rule wisely. As the public schools 
have entire charge of the training of the great 
mass of American citizens what is their duty in 
regard to making them practical political econo- 
mists ? 

It is not supposed that the public school 
teacher has either the time or the advantages for 
instructing in the theories of this science, or 
that the public school pupils are capable of such 
advanced work or are even instructed in it. It 
is suggested, however, that something be done 
for the older pupils so that they may not in 
after years become the dupes of political 
‘‘bosses.”? They may be taught how to study 
political problems ; they may be given an in- 
terest in political matters; and they may have 
their party spirit modified, and turned into the 
channels of a genuine patriotism. Surely this 
is worthy of the best efforts of the most ambi- 

tious teacher. 

As to method. Perhaps it would not be wise 
at the first to let the pupils know that they were 





and _ political science. 
processes should be gone through carefully. 
connection with these elections could be held, 
courts.established and mock-trials instituted. 
—-—_o__——- 


Money. 





The question of finance is an ever-present one. 
It cannot be settled once for all, even though it 
be settled right. It is ever-recurring and many- 
sided. It demands the careful attention of the 
wealthy, can not be overlooked by the fairly 
prosperous, and is uppermost in the minds of 
‘the world’s poor.’’? Has the citizen a financial 
obligation to fulfill? If so, what is it, and how 
shall its fulfillment be accomplished? What is 
the duty ofthe teacher, the one to whom is in- 
trusted the making of citizens, in a matter of so 
great individual and national importance? 

The home training of the majority of pupils is 
directly against their ever holding sound finan- 
cialideas. They are neither taught the worth 
of money nor the value of economy. They are 
bred to extravagance and loose business methods. 
Unless something is done for them posterity will 
be often cursed with the justly-dreaded and dif- 
ficult-to-remedy ‘‘financial crisis.’ Unless the 
teacher does something for them all will be left 
undone. 

But what shall we do, and how shall we do it? 
First, arrange some plan of systematic study 
adapted to the peculiar needs of your own par- 
ticular school, which will constantly tend to the 
accomplishment of your purpose. The value of 
this plan will be in direct ratio to your interest 
and devotion to the work. The plan should be 
simple, progressive and thoroughly practical. It 
should not deal so much with abstruse financial 
problems as with the actual results of real busi- 
ness transactions. 

The Savings Bank System is worked with suc- 
cess and lasting benefit in many of the larger 
public schools of our cities. What they can do 
is possible to all, though perhaps only on a 
smaller scale. If, however, this seems too great 
an undertaking for a beginning, try the plan of 
running some interesting business, as for in- 





learning the basal principles of political economy. 
It might discourage, ifnot frighten them. Their | 
interest must first be aroused. This may be| 
best done with classes already established. The! 
classes best adapted for this work are Civics, 
History, Geography. With these for the warp, 
and political economy principles for the woof, 
the weaving of our national fabric will be neith- 
er difficult nor useless. 

For supplementary work there is the profitable 
but sadly neglected exercise of essay writing. | 
These should be on the most practical economic | 
questions within the grasp of the pupil. It is 


best to begin with village and town politics. 
Then there is the organization of village, town, 
county, state and national governments in the 
school. One of these each month or each two 











stance, a make-believe boot and shoe factory, an 
imaginative stock farm or, in fancy, a whole- 
sale dry goods store. In any and all of these 
plans the organization will create and sustain the 
interest, and at the same time open doors of op- 
portunity for inculcating sound financial and 
commercial principles. 

In all this work the co-operation of parents 
should be sought with diligence. They should 
be impressed with the needs of the work, and 
especially with the great benefits derived from 
efforts in this direction. They should be in- 


duced, so far as possible, to provide work for 


their children which will place some responsi- | 
bility upon them, and open the way for them | 
to earn afew pennies for themselves. Try it, 


and help to solve the ‘‘hard times problem’’ of 


months, will make more real the facts of civics 
Actual governmental 
In 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


As Applied to the Child. 








C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILLINOIS, 





When the child entered school the power of 
inauguration was turned on to its fullest extent. 
Who can read the mind of the six year old child? 
Who can begin to count the many pictures that 
it creates out of its meager store of so-called 
facts? What a dark and dismal prison the life 
of the child would be ifit could not burst the 
bands of reality and go into a higher world to 
the invisible life. It revels in fanciful forms of 
its own weak but vivid creations. 

Imagination is not real, yet, it is founded up- 
on reality. It is a higher degree of memory. It 
is evident, therefore, that in the interest of mem- 
ory itself we should cultivate the representative 
‘imagination. Culture of imagination increases 
human achievement and human _ happiness. 
Porter says, ‘“Those who would train the mind to 
its hi 
the record of deeds of heroism,of benevolence, of 
‘self-sacrifice of courage to resist the evil and 
maintain the good.’’ There are two elements 
in the culture of imagination that most need the 
attention of the teacher. The children should 
be inspired with a taste for poetry and art ; they 
should be exercised in composition and in origi- 
nal creations. In the words of Porter it will 
help them to resist the evil and maintain the 
good. 

Imagination is the creative power of the soul. 
It enables us to change and combine our acquisi- 





ghest capacity must furnish to the young 


tions so as to form new wholes. 

Imagination enables selfto modify his acquisi- 
tions. Materials may be changed instantly from 
one color to another, one form to another, and 
one size to another. 

From materials given, self, as imagination 
makes new wholes. I imagine yonder star peo- 
pled with a peculiar race, peculiar dress, ete. 
Not satisfied, I destroy my creation and make 





} another vastly more magnificent. 

Grant fought his battles in imagination many 
‘times before he led his men to battle. The 
| young man starting out in life lives many lives in 
| imagination. Ifthe power of imagination should 
/be taken from his life nothing would remain that 
|he would value. 

Those people whose power of imagination has 
been properly developed are the happiest and 
|most useful to the world. So let us as_ teachers: 
seek to add our mite by helping to make our 
‘scholars happier and more useful to the world. 





SS 
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ent kinds of tissue, one white and the other gray. 
The white matter, composing the larger pro- 
portion of the nervous organs of the body, is 
formed of delicate cylindrical filament, varying 
in size from zq5y Of an inch to zgtye Of an inch 
in diameter, termed the nerve-fibres. 
Running longitudinally through the centre of 





what on the size of the individual, but they also 
bear considerable relation to his intellectual 
capacity. 

The longitudinal fissure divides the cerebrum 
into two nearly equal parts, called hemispheres, 
which are connected toward their lower portions 
by a white, nervous substance. Both hemi- 











The Nervous System. 





The vital processes of digestion, circulation | 
‘form bundles. These bundles unite with similar voluted arrangement provides in a small space a 


and respiration are common to both animals and 
vegetables ; but the processes by which con- 
sciousness, will power, voluntary motion, sight, 
hearing, etc., are accomplished are peculiar only 
to animals. : 

One animal is superior to another in propor- 
tion to the number and development of these 
functions. 

In man their number is the greatest, and their 





development the highest, so that man maintains 


supremacy over all other forms of creation. | 


In health all the organs of the human body | 





each is a rounded, semi-transparent band of gray spheres are everywhere marked on their outer 
matter, known as the ‘‘axis cylinder,’’ which is surface with irregular grooves and ridges, and 
the essential element of the nerve fibre. As they are covered by gray matter. The undulations 
emerge from the tissues, they come together to thus formed are called convolutions. This con- 


bundles forming other bundles large enough to large amount of gray matter,—the source of 
be seen with the naked eye, and are then called nervous power. 
nerves. | The white matter of the hemispheres is large 
Nerves are of various sizes, and are invested in amount, and consists of nerve fibres prolonged 
with a sheath termed the neurilemma. In each/ from various tissues and organs of the body. 
sheath are capillary blood vessels. These fibres terminate in the gray matter of the 
Though the nerves are thus closely connected | convolutions and in the ganglia of the brain. 
together, each filament acts independently of| The cerebellum is also covered by gray-colored 
every other. matter, which dips into the white substance. 
The sole function of nerves is to transmit/There are no convolutions, but nearly parallel 
nervous force and impressions. ridges of irregular depth. 


possess a peculiar property known as irritability, | The gray matter of the nervous system is of 
which enables each one to perform its function | an ashen-gray color, and constitutes the external 
at the right time in the right way, and in accord or convoluted layer of the brain, various deposits 
with the functions of other organs. in the centre of the brain and the centre of the 
Thus the gastric juice is secreted whenever |spinal cord and the masses called ganglia in 
any substance is introduced into the stomach, |the different parts of the body. Under the 
and the number of pulsations of the heart bears| microscope this substance is seen to consist 
a definite relation to the frequency of the respira- | mainly of cells, known as nerve cells, which 
tory movements. are intermingled with nervous filaments and 
This irritability or normal excitability of tis- | connective tissue. 
sues, together with the performance of all vital} Every collection of gray matter is a nerve 
functions, is made possible by the nervous system | center. Its function is to receive nervous im- 
through which all impressions are received, and | pressions and to originate and impart nervous 
by means of which motion, sensation and thought | force, which are conveyed to and from the nerve 
are produced. centres by means of nerves. 
This system regulates all the movements of} The brain is the great mass of nerve tissue 
the body, both voluntary and involuntary, and| which occupies the cranial cavity. 
all the processes, and harmonizes the functions! It consists of three parts, viz: First, the 
of the various organs. cerebrum, or brain proper, which is the largest 
The various organs of the body are connected | and occupies the upper, front, middle and back 
with the brain by means of nerves. By this| portion of the cranial cavity ; second, the cere- 
arrangement notice of any disturbance is imme- | bellum, or ‘‘ little brain,’’ which about fills the 
diately communicated to the brain and the! lower and back portion of the cavity; and, 
remedy promptly furnished. third, the medulla oblongata, which is the 
Owing to the difference in location and func-' smallest part, and is the broadened commence- 
tion of its various parts, there are two divisions ment of the spinal cord, lying below and in front 
of the nervous system, viz.: the cerebro-spinal of the cerebellum. Both the brain and the 
nervous system and the sympathetic or ganglionic | spinal cord are divided by a longitudinal furrow 
nervous system. | into two portions, right and left. 
The cerebro-spinal nervous system includes all! The tissue of the brain is soft and easily 
that portion contained within the cranial cavity altered into shape by pressure. 
and the spinal canal, viz.: the brain and spinal} The brain is placed in the skull,—a strong, 
cord, with the nerves, which branch off from! bony receptacle especially constructed so as to 
each and presides over the fungtions of animal) be strong without being cumbrous. The brain 
life as volition-sensation. is also enveloped by certain membranes which 
The sympathetic system includes all that por-| protect it from friction, and furnish it with a 
tion of the nervous system located in the thoracic, | supply of nutrient vessels. 
abdominal and pelvic cavities, and which is dis-| The supply of blood sent to the brain amounts 
tributed to the internal organs. Its special func- | to about one-fifth of all that the entire body pos- 
sesses. 
any other animal except the elephant and whale. 
The size and weight of the brain depend some- 








tion is the regulation of involuntary processes, as 
growth and nutrition. 
The nervous system is composed of two differ- 





The brain of man is heavier than that of | 





The medulla oblongata, is the upper enlarged 
end of the spinal cord or oblong spine. It re- 
sembles the spinal cord in the arrangement of 
the white and gray matter. From its interior 
and from the under surface of the cerebrum arise 
what are known as the cranial nerves which pass 
through the cranial cavity in the base of the skull 
to various parts of the head and neck, to the 
organs of special sense, and to some of the tho- 
racic and abdominal organs. The nerves from 
its posterior and lowermost portion control indi- 
rectly the functions of respiration. 

Important portions of the cerebrum or cere- 
bellum. may be almost destroyed by disease or 
injury, and in consequence the various mental 
faculties may be rendered almost useless, and 
sensation in general and the power of voluntary 
motion may be lost; yet if the points of origin of 
thes nerves—the vital knots or points—are in- 
tact, liferemains. Ifinjured, breathing is im- 
paired ; if destroyed death results. 

The spinal cord is continuous with the medulla 
oblongata and extending downward, fills the 
cavity of the spinal canal in the vertebral col- 
umn. It is enlarged in the cervical and lumbar 
regions, at the points where the nerves which 
supply the upper and lower extremities are given 
off, and its lower end sends out prolongations 
through the sacrum. 

The posterior columns of the spinal cord con- 
vey sensory impressions to the cerebrum, and the 
autro-lateral columns convey motor impulses 
from the cerebrum. 

The spinal nerves consist of thirty-one symmet- 
rical pairs of nerves, which are connected with 
the spinal cord by so-called roots. Each nerve 
has an anterior and posterior root. 


The posterior roots are known as sensory roots 
and nerves, because they convey sensations ; 
while the anterior roots, with their nerves, are 
the motor roots and nerves, because they convey 
motor impulses. 

J. M. S. 
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A Story In Physiology. 





BY ETHEL C. ROBERTS, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 





I suppose you have been very particular since 
our last story to keep the doors open for house- 
keeper Blood to throw dirt out of, so our house 
will not get out of order and need the doctor. 

I want to tell you to-day about the most won- 

derful telephone you ever heard of. You. have 
all seen the telephone poles with wires strung 
from their tops. All these wires go to a central 
office. If you want to talk with Tommy Jones in 
another part of the city, you telephone to Central 
who connects the wires so you can. This isa 
great saving of steps sometimes. But suppose a 
storm should come and blow down poles and 
tangle the wires all up. Then when you tried 
to telephone to Tommy, Central could not ar- 
range things for you. This would not be a very 
pleasant state of things, would it? especially if 
you had something very important to say. 

Well, in this house we learned about last time, 
there are telephone wires going to every part and 
a central office in a round room at the top. The 
master who lives in this room has many things 
to attend to, and it is very important that all the 
wires be in good order, ready to carry whatever 
messages he wishes to send. He should not do 
anything purposely, do you think, to get the 
wires out of repair? 

Now these wires are not made of the same) 
material as those you seein the street, but of 
the finest, most delicate threads the Great Archi- 
tect could plan ; and as lightning often affects 


Which Are You ? 





There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 

Just two kinds of people, no more I say. 

Not the sinner and the saint, for ’tis well understood, 

The good are half bad, and the bad are half good. 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth, 

You must first know the state of his conscience and 
health. 

Not the humble and the proud, for in life’s little span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 

No ; the two kinds of people on earth I mean 

Are the people who lift, and the people who lean. 

Wherever you go, you will find the world’s masses 

Are always divided in just these two classes. 

And oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 

Y our portion of labor and worry and care? 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Harper’s Weekly. 


cers 


How Much to Tell the Child. 





BY WILL SCOTT, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Before it can be decided how much to tell the 
child, we must know something of the laws of 
mind. Ifthe human mind were like a vault to 
be filled or a sponge to be saturated, education 
would be the act of the teacher, and the child 
would need only to absorb the knowledge daily 
showered upon him. From the teacher would 
flow streams of knowledge never ceasing that 





the street telephones, so many things affect these | 
delicate telephones in our bodies. Telephones | 
in little bodies, of course are more easily affect- 
ed than those in grown people,and I have really | 
seen little girls and boys taking something into, 
their throats that would be sure to injure these | 
nerves, or telephones. They did not know it 
would, of course, or they would not have done! 
it. Now Iam going to tell you what it is, sO, 
when you get grown up your nerves won’t be all | 
out of order. One thing is coffee. ‘‘Coffee !’’ 
yousay. Yes coffee. Little people should: not. 
drink coffee. Wait at least until you are twenty | 
one years old and have studied about this won- 
derful body that has been given you before you, 
do even this to tear it down. Tea, of course, is 
bad also. 


| 


|to the brim. 
‘mind ; neither is it like blank paper to be writ- 


every little human vessel might be filled daily 
But such is not the nature of the 


ten on, nor as some suppose, a vessel already 
filled with knowledge that needs only to be 
fished out with Socratic questions. 

These notions have had their day. The 








maxim is sound. But assoon as man gave 
names to things, there arose a kind of knowledge 


that must be told; so one maxim of pedagogy 
is, ‘‘Tell the child only what he cannot find out 
for himself.’’ This has been sometimes misun- 
derstood, as when a teacher tries to ‘‘develop”’ 
the names of things or of words. 

A teacher once developed a word after this 
style : 

‘What is it that burns your fingers, boys?” 

‘‘The lamp.’’ 

‘‘Not that.’’ 

‘“‘The stove.”’ 

‘Ah, no.” 

‘‘The poker?” 

‘‘No, not the poker. 
the stove hot ?”’ 

“‘Coal.”’ 


What is it that makes 


Oh, I mean fire, you little dullards. Now go 
on and read. 
She had better told them at first. The maxim 


is misunderstood, also by those who solve ques- 
tions for their pupils on the ground that they 
cannot do the work themselves. Only the work 
that the child can do and does will help to edu- 
cate him, and the work that he cannot do should 
not be given until he is intellectually stronger. 
The child who has his thinking done for him 
is going through an enfeebling, shrinking, dwarf- 
ing process that will make him a parrot and an 
echo, and will leave him weak and helpless in 
life’s fierce struggle. Those who tell and ex- 
plain to their pupils eternally, quench the fires 
of curiosity and obliterate every gleam of original 
thought. 

What they say is seldom heard and never re- 
membered ; for why should the pupils trouble 
themselves to remember facts that are always at 
hand, gushing and bubbling from the teacher 
every day? Such knowledge is too plenty to be 
precious. 


ee 
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mind is an organism that feeds upon sensations 
and develops by its own activity. Learning is 
the act of the child, and what he gets without 
help will never be forgotten, while what the. 
teacher does for him will never be remembered. 
But thousands who recognize this in theory 
ignore it in practice. Itis hard for us to resist 
the temptation to recite to our classes. With a 
‘zeal more pedantic than pedagogic, too often we 


Solomon says, ‘‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.’”’ Much is said and written about 
methods of teaching, but after.all this theory or 
“method of Solomon’s is the only one that will 

stand the test. The education ofa child is de- 
‘termined more by conditions out of school than 
within it. Many factors enter into their educa- 


tion. It is because of these out-of-school factors 


Some people have become so used to talk and tell and preach and scold, forgetting that most of our successful men come from the 


tea they cannot get along without it, or think | that the child must work out his own salvation. country where school terms are short and school 


they can’t which is too bad. And let me tell 
you that any little boy or girl who says, as I 
heard a little girl say the other day, “I likeit so | | 
I can’t stop,’’ would best be _ inset not to | 
begin anything wrong for ‘‘can’t stop’’ 
dreadful thing then. That is why we have so. 
many drunkards and tobacco users. ‘‘Can’t 
Stop”’ got them. 

Let us see if we can stop drinking coffee even | 
for one week. If we can we will have power to 


‘lows him to make mistakes. 


| 
| 
| 


Nature is the child’s first teacher. She al-| 
She never warns 
She never says, as Pestalozzi_ 


or tells or scolds. 
Un- | 


| did, ‘‘Chalk is white, hard and brittle.’’ 
the ecstatic joy of discovery. She presents her | 
objects in silence, and the child discovers for 
himself and sometimes to his sorrow, w hether | 
ithey are hard, soft, hot, cold, white, etc. | 
_Nature’s maxim is ‘‘Never tell ;’’ but she teach- 


methods are not always the best. The fact is 
‘that the child is moulded, educated, trained by 
all the forces that play upon him. Those forces 
are most potent which result in most training. 


is a, ike some of us, she never deprives the child of School exercises which fall short of forming good 


mental habits are useless, or worse.— 7. B. Noss. 
~_o 
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Instead of devoting this page to Current Biography 
this month, we use the space for a sketch of asad 
Mann’s life, and some of his writings. This isdeemed 
a appropriate at this time as May 4th is to be 
celebraced as the centennial anniversary of his birth. 
It is suggested that all available information regarding 
this famous educator be gathered by the teacher. 








Horace Mann, LL. D. 





Horace Mann, was born at Franklin, Mass., 
May 4, 1796. As a friend of the common 
schools, and as a promoter of popular education, 
America has not produced his equal. He grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1816, and en- 
tered the law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 
1821, graduating in 1823. Elected to the 
legislature of Massachusetts in 1827, his first, 
speech was in favor of religious liberty, and his 
second a plea for railways. He was an advocate 
of temperance, and a founder of the state lunatic 
asylum. Removing to Boston, he was elected, 
1836, to the state senate, of which he became 
president. After editing the revised statutes of 
the state, he was for 11 years secretary of the 
board of education. He gave up business and 
politics and devoted his whole time to the cause 
of education, introduced normal schools and 
paid committees, and, in 1843, made a visit to 
educational establishments in Europe. His re- 
port was reprinted both in England and America. 
For 11 years he worked 15 hours a day, held 
teachers’ conventions, gave lectures, and con- 
ducted a large correspondence. In 1848 he was 
elected to congress as the successor of ex-presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, whose example he 
followed in energetic opposition of slavery. At 
the end of his term he accepted the presidency 
of Antioch college at Yellow Springs, Ohio, es- 
tablished for the education of both sexes, where 
he labored with zeal and success until his death, 
August 2, 1859. His great work in education 
is the reform which he brought about in the 
common and normal school system of Massa- 
chusetts, which has extended over the entire 
nation. 

The words of this great man are as trué now 
as they were when he uttered them:— 

‘‘In a social and political sense, ours is a free 
school system. It knows no distinction of rich 
and poor, of bond and free, or between those 
who, in the imperfect light of this world, are 
seeking through different avenues to reach the 
gate of heaven. Without money and without 


price, it throws open its doors and spreads the 
table of its bounty for all the children of the 
State. Like the sun, it shines not only upon 
the good, but upon the evil, that they may be- 


scend not only upon the just, but upon the un- 
just, that their injustice may depart from them, 
and be known no more.”’ 

The following, ‘‘A few thoughts fora young 
man’’ under the subject ‘‘Superfluous Riches,”’ 
is given as an example of his writing:— 

‘Great wealth is a misfortune, because it 
makes generosity impossible. There can be no 
generosity where there is no sacrifice; and a man 
who is worth a million of dollars, though he 
gives half of it away, no more makes a sacrifice, 
than (if I may make sucha supposition) a 
dropsical man, whose skin holds a hogshead of 
water, makes a sacrifice when he is tapped for a 
barrel. He is in a healthier condition after the 
operation than before.. Ifa donkey would be 
considered a fool among donkeys, for desiring 
to double the burden of gold that is already 
breaking his back, I see not why the shorter- 
eared variety should be judged by a different 
rule. The literal declaration, that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, not only stands upon sacred authority, 
but is confirmed by all human reasoning. For, 
what kingdom of heaven can there possibly be, 
from which love and sympathy, and the tender- 
ness of a common brotherhood, are excluded? 
And the man who hoards superfluous wealth, 
while there is famishing in the next street; the 
man who revels in luxuries, while the houseless 
and breadless are driven from his door;, the man 
who, through an ostentation of literature, walls 
himself in with libraries which he cannot read, 
while thousands of children around him are des- 
titute even of school-books, the very seed-wheat 
of all knowledge,—such a man has no love, nor 
sympathy, nor feeling of brotherhood, for his 
race; and, therefore, go where he will, the king- 
dom of heaven must be hisantipode. One point 
in the circumference of a revolving wheel may 
as well attempt to overtake the opposite point, as 
he to reach that kingdom. The casting off of his 
loved burdens will alone give him the agility to 
attain it. 4 

All above a fortune is usually the greatest of 
misfortunes to children. By taking away the 
stimulus to effort, and, especially, by taking 
away the restraints from indulgence, it takes the 
muscles out of the limbs, the brain out of the 
head and virtue out of the heart. Thesame young 
man, who, with a moderate fortune, might retain 
the full vigor of his system till sixty, and bea 
blessing to the world all his life-long, is likely, 
under the depraving influence of a vast patri- 
mony, to die a sot or a debauchee at forty-five, if 
he does not shoot himself as anon compos at 
thirty. The father may feel proud of his twenty 
per cent. or thirty per cent. stocks; but when 
the devil clutches the son for guiltily spending 
what he clutched the father for guiltily amassing, 
he doubles his capital by a single operation. 
Universal experience shows that the inheritor of 
a penny has a better chance for success in life 





come good; and, like the rain, its blessings de- 


than the inheritor of a ‘‘plum.’’ But better far 


than either is the golden mean of Agur’s perfect 
prayer. 

Vast fortunes are a misfortune to the State. 
They confer irresponsible power; and human 
nature, except in the rarest instances, has proved 
incapable of wielding irresponsible power, with- 
out abuse. The feudalism of Capital is not a 
whit less formidable than the feudalism of Force. 
The millionaire is as dangerous to the welfare of 
the community, in our day, as was the baronial 
lord of the Middle Ages. Both supply the means 
of shelter and of raiment on the same conditions ; 
both hold their retainers in service by the same 
tenure, —their necessity for bread ; both use their 
superiority to keep themselves superior. The 
power of money is as imperial as the power of 
the sword ; and I may as well depend upon an- 
other for my head, as for my bread. The day is 
sure to come, when men will look back upon the 
prerogatives of Capital, at the present time, with 
as severe and as just a condemnation as we now 
look back upon the predatory Chieftains of the 
Dark Ages. Weighed in the balances of the 
sanctuary, or even in the clumsy seales of human 
justice, there is no equity in the allotments which 
assign to one man but a dollar a day, with work- 
ing, while another has an income ofa dollar a 
minute, without working. Under the reign of 
Force or under the reign of money, there may 
be here and there a good man who uses his power 
for blessing and not for oppressing his race ; but 
all their natural tendencies are exclusively bad. 
In England, we see the feudalism of Capital ap- 
proaching its catastrophe. In Ireland, we see 
the catastrophe consummated. Unhappy Ire 
land ! where the objects of human existence and 
the purposes of human government have all been 
reversed ; where rulers, for centuries, have ruled 
for the aggrandizement of themselves, and not 
for the happiness of our subjects ; where mis- 
government has reigned so long, so supremely, 
and so atrociously, that, at the present time, 
the ‘‘Three Estates’ of the realm are Crime, 
Famine, and Death !’’ 

a 

A school should be an ideal democracy in the 
fullest sense of that word; until our common 
schools are founded firmly upon this ideal, our 
republican institutions are constantly endanger- 
ed. One cannot be governed tyrannically until 
twenty-one years of age, and then become a self- 
acting, self-determined member of the body 
politic.—Col. Parker. 

wiiciiageocennitttaicsiteleane 

Simply to do what we ought is an altogether 
higher, diviner, more potent, more creative thing 
than to write the grandest poem, paint the most 
beautiful picture, carve the mightiest statue, 
dream the most enchanting commotion of melody 
and harmony.—Educational Independent, 

Pe) nn 
Every reader of the Instructor, who is interested 
in self-improvement should take the Normal Mail 
Course of the American Correspondence Normal. 
$3.25 gives you all the privileges of a thirteen 
week’s course. 
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Conducted by Charles H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio,and 
is to continues through the year. 








Reconstruction. 





The breach between Congress and the Pres- 
ident continued to widen. Johnson, in a western 
journey about this time made many indiscreet 
speeches which had a tendency to arouse enmity 
against him. 

Congress passed many laws over the Presi- 
dent’s veto which limited his chances of oppos- 
ing its plans. 

Among these were the Tenure of Office Act, 
Acts establishing universal suffrage in the terri- 
tories, Admission of Nebraska and placing Grant 
permanently at the head of the army. 

Only one state, Tennessee, had accepted the 
Fourteenth Amendment and so further plans of 
reconstruction were necessary. 

To this end the South was divided into five 
military districts ; Military governors were ap- 
pointed endowed with power to protect life and 
property by military commissions or by local 
courts ; and further to supervise the election of 
delegates to constitutional conventions, to which 
certain parties were not eligible. These consti- 
tutions were to be ratified by a popular vote and 
then passed on by U. S. Congress. After the 
new Legislatures in the respective states had rat- 
ified the 14th Amendment their Representatives 
were to be admitted to Congress. This was 
passed over the President’s veto. 

In this manner Congress re-admitted from time 
to time each of the seceded States. A member 
of the reconstruction legislature in Florida tells 
of the ridiculous manner in which that state 
came back into the Union. In the month of 
May or June 1867, men from Maryland, Illinois, 
and New Hampshire were sent by the Republican 
National Committee to Florida as speakers and 
organizers of that party. 

These carpet-baggers, as they were called, or- 
ganized a secret society called ‘The Loyal 
League of America.’’ In order for a freeman to 
become a Republican he was required to join the 
Loyal League. 

Five dollars was required for admission and 
fifteen or twenty when the carpet-baggers thought 
the party could raise the amount. 

Thousands of dollars were thus wrung from 
the hands of the people. 

Indolence was fostered by an assurance on the 
part of the League that the lands and property 
ot their former masters would be divided among 
their slaves. 

In the oath which they were required to take 
they pledged themselves not to vote for any 





Southern white man for office. They were told 
that in such event they would be returned to 
slavery. 

The convention met; the President was a 
carpet-bagger ; and the delegates largely freed- 
men. Some of the lesser lights, who could not 
read or write, would be seen with both feet 


‘thrown across their desks smoking cigars, while 


the convention was in session and would often 
address the President: ‘‘I ize to a pint of orter 
and deman’ that the pages and mess’gers put 
some junnal on my des’.”’ 

The President would draw along sigh and 
order journals to be carried and laid upon the 
desks of these eminent statesmen, who would 
seize them and go through the motion of read- 
ing, perhaps holding them upside down. 

These ridiculous actions were kept up for two 
weeks or more when a part ofthe convention 
seceded, leaving no quorum. The sessions con- 
tinued, and ina few days adopted a Constitution 
which it is claimed was prepared in Chicago. 

On Monday, Feb. 10th, between twelve and 
one o’clock at night, the seceding delegates re- 
turned to Tallahassee in a body, broke into the 
capitol, reorganized the convention which in due 
time prepared a constitution under which Florida 
was finally admitted. The course of affairs 
was similar in other Southern States until the 
Federal troops were withdrawn and the whites 
regained political power. 
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May History. 





1766—Stamp Act Repealed. 

1863—Battle of Chancellorsville. 
1871—Alabama Treaty. 

1864—Sherman’s March Began. 
1846—Battle of Palo Alto. 

, 1846—Battle of Resaca de la Palma. 
{ist Continental Congress met. 


~) 
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SOON Oo 


10, 4 1775—Ticonderoga taken. 
1876-——Centennial Exhibition opened. 
1846—War declared against Mexico. 
1858—Minnesota admitted. 
1865—Jefferson Davis captured. 
1792—Discovery of Columbia River. 


12, 1775—Crown Point taken. 





11, 
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1607—Jamestown, Va. settled. 


14, 1811—Action between the ‘‘President’’ and 
the ‘‘Little Belt.” 

15, 1756—War declared between France and 
England. 

16, 1844—First telegraphic message. 

17 { 1848—Wisconsin admitted. 

? ( 1643—Union of New England Colonies. 
18, 1889—Johnstown flood. 


POINTS OF INTEREST ON MAY HISTORY. 


1. Benjamin Franklin was instrumental in 
getting the Stamp Act repealed. 

Says the historian, Sparks, ‘‘There was no 
eventin Franklin’s life that gave him so much 
celebrity as this examination before the House 
of Commons.’’ 

His answers made an everlasting record to the 
credit of his patriotic spirit and keen foresight. 

2. ‘Stonewall’? Jackson was killed by mistake 
of his own men at the battle of Chancellorsville. 

Hooker was stunned by a cannon ball striking 
a stone post against which he was leaning, thus 
depriving the Union army of its commander for 
one hour. 

3. Chas. F. Adams of the United States, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn of England. 

Count Ferdigo Sclopis of Italy, Jaques 
Staempfli of Switzerland and Baron Itajuba of 
Brazil were the arbitrators in the Alabama claims. 
Count Sclopis was president. 

4. To what does this refer? 

“So we made a thoroughfare for Freedom and her train, 
Sixty miles in latitude, three hundred to the main.” 

Explain it. 

5. Palo Alto means High Trees. 

Resaca de la Palma means the Ravine of the 
Palm tree. 

6. The Second Continental Congress was in 
continuous session from May 10, 1775 to March, 
1781, and yearly sessions thereafter until 1789. 

7. Allen had only 83 men inthe capture of 
Ticonderoga. Arnold was in the company. 

8. The average daily attendance of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition was about 61,000. 

9. Congress, on May 11, 1846, declared that 
‘‘by act of the Republic of Mexico a state of war 
existed’’ and authorized the President to call for 
500,000 troops. 

This could not be called a formal declaration 
of war. This has only occurred once—in the 
war of 1812. 

10. Jefferson Davis was a graduate of West Point. 
He was a Lieutenant in the Black Hawk War. 
Was Secretary of War under Pierce. His second 
inauguration was Feb. 22, 1862. He was a 
prisoner two years at Fortress Monroe and then 
released on bail. He was never restored to citi- 
zenship. Died, Dec. 6, 1889. 

11. The Columbia River was discovered by 
Capt. Gray, and named after his vessel. He was 
the first man to carry the American flag around 
the world. 

12. Gosnold was the first Englishman to tread 
the soil of New England. 

13. There were about one hundred of the first 
settlers at Jamestown. Of which one was it 
said : 

“T never knew a warrior like thee 

From wine, debts and oaths so free.” 
14. The first telegraph message was sent by 
Miss Annie Ellsworth and read: ‘‘What hath 
God wrought.”’ 





1 { 1602—Gosnold discovered Cape Cod. 





15. Five thousand lives were lost at Johnstown. 
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Some Definitions in History. 





BY G. H. OSBORN, LONG HILL, N. J. 





A teacher, while looking over a geries of ex- 
amination papers handed in by pupils ranging 
in age from 13 to 18 years, found the following 
answers to the question, ‘“‘What is History ?”’ 

1. ‘‘A book telling what other people have 
done in years gone by.”’ 

2. ‘‘It is the book of the United States.’’ 

3. “History is learning about our country 
and others.”’ 

4. “Tt is a book that tells about the wars of 
long ago and about wonderful men.”’ 

5. ‘The life and events of a country.” 

6. ‘‘History is a book telling all about the 
early discoverers, settlements and wars of our 
country.”’ 

7. ‘History is an arrangement of important 
facts in chronological order.’’ 

These answers form a fair sample of the idea 
entertained by the average child regarding 
History. He looks upon it as one continuous 
story of war and great men. He does not real- 
ize that, ‘‘History is a record of the progress of 
civilization.’? He does not know that it is the 
thousands of laborers, the mass of mankind, on 
their onward movements which make History. 
He does not know that these great men he 
studies are but the servants of advancing 


action for a few years and then are replaced by 
someone more to the public eye. 

He does not realize that the wars he thinks so 
great are but asmall part of History. As the 
great mass moves onward toward the end one 
element meets another, one idea clashes with 
another, the rights of one party seem to conflict 
with the rights of another and man in his weak- 
ness sees no way out except to fight. 

The school boy does not realize that great and 
deep causes lie behind the mere printed page, 
and that what he should read between the lines 
is more truly History than that which he reads 
on them. 

This record of settlements and wars is the 


civilization, who are thrust upon the stage of its study is the following : Take a watch or some 
; $ : 


teach him that History is a practical science 
which if studied carefully will enable him to 
live truer to himself, truer to his country, and 
truer to his God ? How shall weshow him that 
the careful student of the past is the prophet of 
the future? In short, how shall we lift History 
from the plane of a mere newspaper to the great 
scientific plane to which it belongs ? 

These. questions must be answered largely by 
one’s own ingenuity. The greatest thing for us 
as teachers is to thoroughly and clearly realize 
their existence. However, we may here throw 
out a few ideas which may prove helpful. 

First, let us make free use of the question, 
Why? When we begin the study of the Civil 
War ask, Why? until we have lead the pupil 
from the firing of the first gun at Fort Sumpter 
back to the landing of the first shipload of slaves 
in 1619. Let the pupils know that causes exist 
and so arrange our questioning as to lead the 
pupils to find these causes. 

Again, do not require pupils to study wars in 
minute detail. Have them thoroughly con- 
versant with the causes leading to war and then 
pass rapidly over the war itself. If they know 
the chief battles, the general plan of campaign, 
and the great leaders, that is sufficient. When 
we have reached the close of the war make a 
thorough study of its effects. 

An excellent exercise to lead pupils to see that 
books are not history, but simply a means for 


other familiar object. Say to your class, ‘‘Sup- 
pose every other product of American civilization 
were destroyed, this watch alone remaining, 
what would it tell the people of some future 
time about the American people? You may pre- 
pare a paper answering this question.” If the 
papers are carefully prepared some such dis- 
coveries as these will appear. The watch tells 
that the Americans kept an accurate record of 
time. The figures on its face show they had 
an idea of number. Writing these numbers in 
letters tells they knew about Roman notation 
and were therefore students of Roman history. 

These letters also tell us they knew how to 
print. The precious metal of the cases shows 





play, and these great men are the leading actors 
in the great drama of Life as it is being enacted | 
on the stage of human progress. The school 
boy sitsin the audience spell-bound, knowing 
little and caring less for the various causes which | 
produce the grand effects he sees. Behind the 
scenes are the reasons for the lightning’s flash, 
the pealing of the thunder and the change of) 
scenery. There we find why the actors do as| 
they do. But the average spectator is so taken 
up with the play itself that+ he does not think of 
the causes behind it. 

Now the question arises, How shall we lead 
the pupil behind the scene and show him the| 


causes? How shall we lead him to see the| 


principles of life which govern History, making | 
it true that ‘History repeats itself ; that ‘‘What, 
man has done, man: will do.’’ 


How shall we| 


they were engaged in mining and manufactur- 
ing. The spring tells that they understood the 
manufacture and tempering of steel, etc., ete. 
This one article may be made to tell a thousand 
things about American civilization. So, one 
paragraph ina History may be made to tell 
many things about the period studied which are 
not printed in the book. 

By every possible means endeavor to drill in- 
to the pupil the true meaning of History. Lead 
him to read the present through the light of the 
past. Weshall thus make history a practical 
science and while arithmetic will teach the pupil 


how to find the value of a bin of grain ora 
month’s labor ; history will teach him to reckon 
the value of a political question, to form a sound 
judgment as to the right and will make him an 
independent citizen fully capable of performing 


Sobriquet of Eminent Men. 





COMPILED BY A. G. BAUER, OAK, OHIO. 





J. G. Whittier, Slaves Poet, Poet of Freedom. 
D. Voorhees, Tall Sycamore of the Wabash. 
H. Longfellow, Lyric Poet. 

W. C. Bryant, Poet of Nature. 

A. Hamilton, Alexander the Coppersmith. 
W. Irving, Prince of American Letters. 
Andrew Jackson, Big Knife. 

Geo. Pendleton, Gentleman George. 

J. K. Polk, Young Hickory. 

T. Stephens, Great American Commoner. 
Geo. Washington, American Fabius. 

D. Webster, American Demosthenes. 

U. S. Grant, Silent Man. 

R. Semmes, Paul Jones of the Civil War. 
W. Carleton, Farmer’s Poet. 

Hayne, Silver Tongued Orator. 

W. E. Gladstone, Grand Old Man. 

P. Stuyvestant, Silver Leg. 

KE. Kane, Mad Yankee. 

John Logan, Black Jack. 

J. Monroe, The Honest Man. 

Noah Webster, Schoolmaster of our Republic. 
Sir Walter Scott, Wizard of the North. 

T. Jefferson, The Apostle of Democracy. 
A. Hamilton, The Little Lion. 

J. A. Garfield, Teacher President. 

J. G. Whittier, Quaker Poet. 

Benj. Franklin, Poor Richard. 

Anthony Wayne, Mad Anthony. 

John Eliot, Apostle of the Indians. 

Benj. Harrison, Little Ben. 

Geo. McClellan, Little Mac. 

Stephen Douglas, Little Giant. 

Martin VanBuren, The Little Magician. 
Joseph Hooker, Fighting Joe. 

Zachary Taylor, Old Rough and Ready. 
Andrew Jackson, Old Hickory. 

J. Q. Adams, Old Man Eloquent. 

Israel Putman, Old Put. 

W. T. Sherman, Old Tecumseh. 

J. Buchanan, Old Public Functionary. 
Gen. Longstrect, Old Warhorse. 

Gen. Scott, Old Fuss and Feathers. 

T. H. Benton, Old Bullion. 

Gen. Sumter, Old Bull of the Woods. 
Gen. Longstreet, Old Pete. 

O. Cromwell, Old Noll. 

H. Hamlin, Old Carthageman. 

Geo. Thomas, Rock of Chichamauga. 

T. J. Jackson, Stonewall. 

Robert Lee, Uncle Rob. 

F. Marion, Bayard of the South. 

Henry Clay, Great Pacificator. 

Henry Lee, Light Horse Harry. 

J. Randolph, Political Meteor. 


a. 
If you want CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the In- 





the sacred right of suffrage. 


structor at fifty cents each. 
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Grandpa’s Pigs. 





Tom had come to spend a: week on grand- 
pa’s farm. Tom wasacity boy; so he loved 
to run inthe green fields, feed the chickens 
and ride to the mill with brown Bobbin. 
Grandma said Tom was a very good boy and 
grandpa said he, would make a fine farmer 
some day. Tom loved to see Henry, grand- 
pa’s man, feed thelittle pigs. How they would 
gobble up their supper, and Tom would laugh 
to see them tumbling over each other, as if 
they were trving to find out which one could 
eat the most. 


One day grandma had a tea party. She 
dressed Tom in his new suit and sent him out 
to walk in the flower garden until the ladies 
came. But Tom thought he could at least go 
and look at the piggies. So heclimbed up on 
the fence and threw bits of leaves on their 
backs to wake them up. 

All at once there was a big crash and the 
board Tom was sitting on broke in two. Down 
went poor Tom into the pig-pen. O what 
frightened piggies! and O what a dirty boy, 
all over mud ! 

Grandpa heard a sob as he passed near by, 
and he thought the piggies must be very funny 
ones if they could cry like that. So he looked 
over the fence, and there in a corner of the pen 
sat poor Tom, crying as though his heart would 
break. 

“O ho!” laughed grandpa; “what new 
piggie is this inmy pen?” 

Grandma washed him and changed his 
clothes, but Tom had to wear his old sailor 
suit to the tea party, and grandpa said, every 
time Tom came near him that night, “Well, 
how is my new little prize pig ?”’ 

Mother said Tom deserved it all for not stay- 
ing in the garden as grandma told him to do; 
and whenever Tom wanted to disobey she 
would say, “Remember grandpa’s little pigs.” 
—Christian Observer. 








Romeo and His Friend. 





Boston is noted for a great many things, and 
one of them is that it was the landing-place of 
the first elephant ever brought to America. 

His name was Romeo. He did not like to 
come off the ship, and it took great care and 
Study to plan some way to get him on land. 








His keepers had to wait until he was lying 
down, and then they bound him round and 
round with heavy ropes, and lifted him off the 
ship with a derrick and placed him on land. 

This was over fifty years ago. Boston was 
a smail place then, and everybody knew about 
Romeo. 

A boy was living there who came from the 
west. He used to go every day to see the ele- 
phant. 

The Indians had named this boy Sun-a-go, 
because he was as spry as asquirrel. He used 
to feed the elephant candy and apples and they 
were very good friends. 

After a time Romeo was taken to a town in 
the west, and Sun-a go was visiting in the same 
place. He had read that elephants remem- 
bered their friends, so he filled his pockets 
with candy and apples, and went to Romeo’s 
tent. 

When the elephant saw him he wrapped _ his 
trunk all around him, lifted him up in the air 
and with the end of his trunk hunted through 
his pockets and took out the things that Sun- 
a-go had brought for him. A shout went up, 
and as there were many Indians there who had 
never seen an elephant before they were going 
to shoot Romeo ; but Sun-a-go called out they 
must not touch him, for he saw Romeo did not 
mean to hurt him. 
showing his joy. 

Sun-a go was pleased to find out that ele. 
phants remember their friends, but as he was 
stilla young boy he was glad when Romeo put 
him back on the ground.—£xaminer. 


It was only his way of 





The Monkey and the Sugar. 





A tame monkey in India recently was given 
a lump of sugar inside a corked bottle. The 
monkey was of an inquiring nature and it 
nearly killed him. 
of distress he would throw the bottle away out 
of his own reach, and then be distracted until 
it was given back to him. At other times he 
would sit with a countenance of the most in- 
tense dejection, contemplating the bottled 
sugar, and then, as if pulling himself together 
for another effort at solution, would sternly 
take up the problem afresh and gaze into the 
bottle. 

He would tilt it up one way and try to drink 
the sugar out of the neck, and then, suddenly 
reversing it, try tocatch it as it fell out at 
the bottom. Under the impression that he 
could capture the sugar by surprise, he kept 
rasping his teeth against the glass in futile 
bites, and warming to the pursuit of the re- 
volving lump, used to tie himself into regular 
knots around the bottle. Fits of the most 
ludicrous melancholy would alternate with 


Sometimes, in an impulse 


spasms of delight as a new idea seemed to sug- 
gest itself, followed by a fresh series of experi- 
ments. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day a 
light was shed upon the problem by a jar con- 
taining bananas falling from the table with a 
crash, and the fruit rolling about in all direc- 
tions. 
catastrophe, and reasoned upon it with the in- 
telligence of a Humboldt. Lifting the bottle 
high in hisclaws, he brought it down upon 
the floor with a tremendous noise, smashing 


His monkeyship contemplated the 


the glass into fragments, after which he calmly 


transferred the sugar to his mouth and 


munched it with much satisfaction. 





A Noble Heart. 





A few years ago a gentleman going through 
a crowded part of the city of Glasgow noticed 
a pale-faced little bootblack waiting for hire. 
Touched by the delicate look of the child, he 
thought he would give him the blacking of his 
boots todo. Accordingly, he gave the little 
fellow the signal. The boy at once crept 
lamely toward the gentleman, and, as he pulled 
himself along, was nimbly supplanted by an- 
other little bootblack, who was immediately at 
the gentleman’s feet and ready to begin. 

“What's this for?” said the gentleman to the 
intruder, somewhat angrily. 

“It’s a’ richt,”’ said the new-comer, brightly. 
“Jamie’s jist a wee while oot o’ the hospital, 
and the rest o’ us takes turn aboot o’ brushin’ 
for him.” 

Jamie smiled pleasantly by way of assuring 
the gentleman that his comrade’s story was 
true. 

The gentleman was so gratified by this act 
of brotherly kindness that he gave Jamie’s 
friend a whole shilling for his work, telling 
him to give sixpence to Jamie and keep the 
other sixpense to himself. 

“Na, na, sir,’’ quickly replied this little hero, 
giving the shilling to Jamie and hurrying from 
the spot—‘“‘na, na, sir; mane o’ us ever takes 
ony 0’ Jamie’s siller.”—Children's Record. 





When you subscribe or renew why not ask a 
friend to subscribe with you? Send two new sub- 
scribers with fees tn full and we will credit your 
subscription with 50 cents, tf you are a subscriber, 
or send yon this paper one year from date if you 


are not. 





Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and 
Busy Work Series to any one sending two 
new subscribers with fees in full (60c each) 
and Sc for postage (we pay one half of the 
16c postage on this offer. )We want 50,000 
new subscribers during °96 and are bound 
to have them if liberality will bring them 
to us. 
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The following miscellaneous exercises will be found 
especially interesting to the pupils if used once or twice 
a weekinstead of the regular text-book work. Similar 
exercises to these upon different subjects will be found in 
the Instructor each month, and we would suggest that you 
set apart a portion of at least one day each week in their 
use. 








I. BLACKBOARD EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 


1. What does a failor do? 

2. Name a large word made by putting two 
small words together. 

3. Name three kinds of fowl. 

4. Name ten things required in a kitchen. 

5. Write five words with eight letters in 


6. Where do /¢a/ians come from P 
7. How many corners has a square room ? 
8. Write the names of the seven days. 
g. What is a canoe? 
10. Write the names of things in which peo- 
ple ride. 
11. What is a young horse called ? 
12. Name three summer games for boys. 
13. What is a spider’s web for? 
14. What is salt good for? 
15. Makea word out of the letters R. S. I. 
E. T.S. 


II. STANDARD TIME EXERCISES. 


1. When was Standard Time adopted ? How 
many divisions are there? Name them. 

2. What is the difference in time between 

1, Halifax and Chicago? 
2. Toronto and San Francisco ? 
3. Denver and Boston? 

3. What meridian forms the center of the 
Mountain Division? Name the states that are 
entirely in this division. 

4. Name three cities in the Central Division 
where Standard Time is in advance of old local 
time. 

5. In traveling from Boston to Chicago by 
the V. Y. C. and Grand Trunk, where is the 
change of one hour made? 

6. What is the difference in time between 

1. NewOrleans and New York? 
2. Buffalo and St. Paul? 
3. Cincinnati and Galveston ? 

7. When it is 11 A. M. at Cleveland, what 

time is it at 
1. Topeka ? 
2. Minneapolis? 
3. Halifax? 


8. How many degrees from the centre of|is custard made? How old is a man who was 


mirror used for? 


9. What city in Michigan is between two 
divisions ? 

10. Boston is 71° W. L. Is its present time 
slower or faster than the old local time, and 
how much ? 


III. COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1. What town in Connecticut is noted for 
the manufacture of silverware? 

2. What state capital is noted for the manu- 
facture of buggies, carriages, etc? 

3. Locate the Waltham and Elgin watch 
factories. From what European country do 
we get watches? 

4. What city is considered the largest leather 
market in America? Which New England city 
is noted for its extensive boot and shoe fac- 
tories? Where does a large share of the hides 
used in this country come from? 

5. Name the three leading shipping ports 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

6. Which American city has the largest Chi- 
nese population? What occupation do large 
numbers of Chinamen follow? 

7. For what is Gloucester, Mass., noted ? 

8. Name and locate the “Twin Cities” of (1) 
Pennsylvania, (2) the North-West. 

9. What city of Connecticut is noted for the 
manufacture of firearms ? 

10. Which state is noted as a winter sani- 
tarium ? 
IV. BUSY WORK FOR BUSY MINDS, 


1. Name four kinds of cake. How many 
days in this month? Write the proper names 
for Harry, Kate and Jack, 

2. What kind of nuts grow on oak trees? 
What does a dentist do? Makea sentence out 
of these words: hands, shut one, and close, eye, 
both. 

3. How many more months in this year? 
What is frozen water called? How many 
whole apples will it take to give four boys half 
an apple each? 

4. What is money made of? Which month 
is the shortest? How many minutes from 15 
past 8 until 12 noon? 

5. In what year were you born ? What does 
acarpenter do? What letters are not sounded 
in hymn, wring and know ? 

6. Which is the sixth day of the week? 
What are sheep good for? How many 5-cent 
pieces in two dollars ? 

7. Write a sentence about acat. On what 
day was Christmas? Make two words out of 
these letters: E. E, N. Y. A. W. R. 

8 Name a good winter game for boys. 
Write five words ending with N. What is a 


9. Name two foods made from milk. How 


10. Which is heavier water orsnow? What 
is cider made from? Describe a horse-shoe. 
11. Write six figures. Add ing to chop, hop, 
nod, and rub. How many days in a fortnight ? 
12. Name three kinds of cloth. What fowls 
are most used for food? The letter R is used 
in spelling the names of what months ? 


V. REVIEW WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 


1. What number is as much above 422 as it 
is below 976? 

2. Divide 784 into into two parts so that one 
shall be 98 more than the other. 

3. Divide 975 into three parts, so that each 
of two shall be 12 less than the third. 

4. Extract the square root,of c.o01225. 

5. Find the dimensions of a rectangle whose 
area is 4800 square feet, and its length three 
times its width. 

6. How many boxes each containing 13 bu., 
2 pks., 1 qt., can be filled from a bin which 
holds 162 bu., r2 qts. ? 

7. If 7% tons of sulphur are required to 
make 62% tons of gunpowder, what per cent. 
of the powder is sulphur ? 

8. For what sum must a man give his note 
for go days at a bank, so as to receive $525 pro- 
ceeds if discounted at 6 per cent. ? 

9. It % of the cost price equals # of the sell- 
ing price, what is the gain or loss per cent. ? 


VI. CONVERSATION EXERCISES FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


1. Tellorally all you know about balloons. 

2. Each of five boys and five girls tell 
something under one of the following heads 
about the poet Longfellow : 

Birthplace. 

Boyhood. 

School Life. 

College Life. 

Early Poems. 

Professional Work. 

His Travels. 

His Home. 

His Appearance. 

His Death and Burial. 

3. Ten pupils will each ask one question 

about railroads, and each of ten others will 
give an answer. 
4, Select three pupils ; to each give a 5- 
minute address on some subject or subjects to 
be chosen by themselves. Give them a few 
days of preparation. Then allow any member 
of the class to follow in debate or discussion. 
5. Write some subject on the board and 
keep open school for ten minutes, allowing all 
pupils to talk, but confining them strictly to 
the subject. 








If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the Instructor 








one division to the center of the next ? 


born in the year 1823 ? 


at 50 cents each. 
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Exercise No, 1. 





CITIES OF CANADA AND MEXICO. 





What city is the capital of the Dominion of 
Canada? Where is it located? 

What cities Canada on 
Lakes ? 

What important city in Canada on the St. 
Lawrence ? 

Locate Toronto, Hamilton, Kingston, Hali- 
fax and Quebec. 


in the Great 


What city in Canada is said to be 
the most. strongly fortified city in the 
world P 


What is the capital of Mexico ? 

What can you say of its location ? 
Where is Vera Cruz situated ? 

Locate Tampico, Matamoras and Pueblo. 


= # 
* 


Exercise No. 2. 





CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Locate Austin, New Orleans, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Augusta (two), Baltimore, Boston, Bur- 
lington, Buffalo, Camden, Chattanooga, Den- 
ver, Cleveland, Concord, Covington, Lowell, 
Kansas City, Galveston, Mobile, Nashville, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Albany, Rochester, Rut- 
land, Sacramento, Saginaw, Syracuse, Toledo, 
Vicksburg, Newark (two.) 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 3. 





RIVERS. 





What is the source of a river ? 

What is the mouth of a river ? 

What is the right bank of ariver? The /eft 
bank ? 

Why do some rivers flow more swiftly than 
others ? 

What is a glacier ? 
glaciers ? 

In what two ways have rivers been utilized 
by man? 

What is a waterfall ? 


What are formed by 


Why are inland cities liable to be built on 
rivers ? 

What is a ford ? 

What is a ferry ? 

Are most of the rivers of the U. S. now 
spanned by bridges ? 

What is a river system ? 

What great river system in North America ? 
In South America? 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 4. 





RIVERS OF ASIA, 





What three important Asiatic rivers flow 
north ? 

What great river flows into the Arabian 
Sea? 

What great river flows into the Bay of Ben- 
gal P 

Mention three important rivers in the Chi- 
nese Empire. 

What river flows into the Dead Sea ? 

Describe the Ganges ; the Indus : the Yang- 
tse-kiang ; the Hoang-Ho; the Lena; the 
Obi; the Yenisei. Mention the important 
cities on each, if any. 

How many great rivers rise in the Hima- 
layas ? 

What river flows into the Persian Gulf ? 

What important country of Asia has no 
large rivers ? 

Give some remarkable features of the Asiat- 
ic rivers. 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 5. 





THE SEA, 





What can you say of the water of the sea? 
How do you account for its saltness ? 

What fur bearing animals inhabit the Arctic 
sea ? 

Which of them are hunted for their furs ? 
What can you say of the size and habits of 
the whale ? 

Of what value are whales in a commercial 
sense ? What articles of value are taken from 
their bodies ? 

What kinds of fish are taken, in large num- 
bers, from the seas, and preserved to be used 
as food ? 

Where are the great American cod fish- 
eries ? 

What is coral? How produced? 
climate is it found ? Of what value is it ? 
There are millions of barrels of fresh water, 
flowing into the seas, every second, yet they 


In what 


waters of the sea become any fresher. What 
becomes of this surplus water ? 


* 
* 


Exercise No. 6. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS, 





What city in the U. S. is the seat of the 
U.S. military academy ? Locate it. 

What city is the seat of the U. S. naval 
academy? Locate it. 

What city in the U.S. is the greatest cotton 
market in the world ? 

What city in Massachusetts manufactures 
more paper than any other city in the world ? 

In what city is Yale College located ? 

In what city is Harvard College ? 

What great iron manufacturing city in West- 
ern Pennsylvania ? 

What city in Illinois was destroyed by fire, 
and which has since been rebuilt ? 

What can you say of the rapid growth of 
that city? 

What city was the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy ? 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 7. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 





All the earth’s surface is north of what 
point? One-half of the earth’s surface 
south of what circle ? 

What are meridians? What are parallels? 

What is latitude ? What is longitude ? 

What are the poles of the earth ? 
them. 


is 


Describe 


How many meridians may there be? 

What produces the succession of day and 
night ? 

Can you prove that degrees of longitude 
vary? 

The north pole constantly points toward 
what star ? 
If aship sails due east does it change its 
longitude or its latitude? . 
If it sails due south, which does it change ? 





Every reader of the Instructor, who is interested 
in self-improvement should take the Normal Mail 
Course of the American Correspondence Normal. 
$3.25 gives you all the brivileges of a thirteen weeks’ 
course. 





When you subscribe or renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your Subscription with 50 
cents, if you are asubscriber, or send you 
this paper one year from date if you are 
not, 








What are rapids ? 


never overflow or seem to rise, neither do the 
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The following exercises are arranged for Friday after- 
noon, May 2gth, unless the school wishes to observe the 


following day. In either case it would be well to inter- 
sperse patriotic songs with the recitations, 








Decoration Day. 





This is a day of peace 
Let party hatred cease 
And bitter strife ; 
Let Peace her sceptre sway 
Throughout our land today, 4 
May pride be swept away 
And love be rife. 


Response— 


This day shall party wrangling cease ; 
Today our watchword shall be ‘‘Peace.’ 


’ 


Our nation will today 
A floral tribute lay 
On each low grave 
Of those who fought so well, 
Rebellious foes to quell, 
Those who have fought,—but fell 
Our land to save. 


Response— 


We decorate each soldier’s grave 
Who gave his life our land to save. 


They fought for liberty, 
What the result would be 

They could not see ; 
They died, but not in vain, 
Their death was freedom’s gain, 
For broken is the chain 

Of slavery. 


Response— 


Our comrades, dying could not see 
Which side would gain the Victory. 


Long may our banner float, 

O’er graves near and remote, 
Where rest the brave. 

And while of them we sing, 

Our grateful offering 

Of garlands bright we bring 
For every grave. 


Response— 


And as we deck the soldier’s grave 
We pray ‘‘May God the Nation save.” 





The First Decoration Day Proclamation. 





We should guard their graves with sacred vigilance. 
Allthat the consecrated wealth and taste of the nation 
can add to their adornment and security is but a fitting 
tribute to the memory of her slain defenders 
wanton foot tread rudely on such hallowed grounds. Let 
pleasant paths invite the coming and going of reverend 
visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism or avarice 


Let no 





or neglect, no ranges of time, testify to the present or to 
the coming generations that we have forgotton as a peo- 
ple the cost of a free and undivided Republic. 

If other eyes grow dull and other hands slack, and 
other hearts cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it 
well as long as the light and warmth of ‘life remain to 
us. 

Let us, then, gather round their sacred remains and 
garland the passionless mounds about them with choicest 
flowers of springtime ; let us raise above them the dear 
old flag they saved from dishonor ; let us in this solemn 
presence renew our pledges to aid and assist those whom 
they have left among us as a sacred charge upon a 
nation’s gratitude—the soldier’s and sailor’s widow and 


orphan. —John A. Logan. 








Veterans Dead. 





BY WILLIAM SCOTT, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Plant beautiful flowers 
By the tombs of the brave ; 
Strew lilies in showers 
O’er each’ veteran’s grave, 
While the muffled drum rolls 
And the fife gives its note 
And the flag’s gaudy folds 
On the breeze flow and float. 
That our hands may attest 
To our love and respect, 
Let the place where they rest 
With azaleas be decked. 
No longer they march 
To the tune of the fife, 
For alas ! they have marched 
From the battle of life, 
Into Death’s solitude, 
Which vibrates with the tread 
Of the valorous army 
Of veterans dead. 


The roses may bloom 
As they blossomed of yore ; 
But the clay in the tomb 
Can behold them no more. 
The vines trail and creep 
O’er each mouldering spot, 
Where the brave lie asleep, 
But they notice it not. 
For them Death has parted 
Eternity’s pall, 
Which shrouds the mysterious 
Future of all, 
And all that is sealed 
In silence eternal 
To them is revealed 
In regions supernal. 
While calmly they rest 
In the soil that they freed, 
Oh, let us recount 
Every valorous deed 
And moisten their tombs 
With the flow of our tears, 
While sadly we gaze 
Down the vista of years 
And see them in battle 
Unclothed and unfed— 
The valorous army 
Of veterans dead. 


The flag that they bore ! 
Oh, the deeds it recalls 





Of the men that went down, 
Their hearts pierced with balls ! 
Of the men who would die 
Before they’d retreat, 
Though death is so sad 
And life is so sweet. 
The flag! How it tells 
Of the sacrifice made ; 
The flag! How it tells 
Of the price that was paid ; 
The flag! How it tells 
As it waves over head, 
Of the lives that were lost 
And the blood that was shed 
By the valorous army 
Of veterans dead. 


The roll-call of Death 
Still is heard among men, 
And they answer it now 
As they answered it when 
They waded in slaughter’s 
Red, turbulent waves— 
As they went, still they go 
Calmly into their graves ; 
And the road that they tread 
Must be trod by each soul, 
When his name has been read 
From that terrible roll. 
But ever and ever 
Plead Glory and Fame, 
At Oblivion’s bar 
For the veteran’s name, 
And reviewing their ranks, 
They will place at the head ° 
The valorous army 
Of veterans dead. 








Selections. 





a. [Mottoes to place on boards and walls. ] 
‘sLet us have peace.”—Grant. 
‘‘No cheering, they are our brothers now.”—Grant. 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all.’’”— 
Lincoln, 


‘*He has died from the family that he might live to the 
nation.” 


b. [Selections for individual pupils so that more may 
take part in the exercises. ] 


“Thy task is done ; the bond are free ; 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 
Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 
Pure was thy life ; its bloody close 
Hath placed thee with the sons of light , 
Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of Right.” 


‘‘Freedom is linked forever with the name of Lincoln. 
Pure, simple, unassuming, kindly ; touched with sadness 
and relieved with mirth ; never stained with falsehood or 
treachery ; his heart as tender as his life was grand; he 
stands in history a little child in humility ; a saint in 
purity : aking in power.” 

‘‘Our hearts he buried in the dust 
With him so true and tender, 

The patriot’s stay, the people’s trust, 
The shield of the offender ; 

Yet every mumuring voice is still, 
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As bowing to Thy sovereign will, 
Our best-loved we surrender.” 
—Holmes on Lincoln. 


‘“‘How can fleeting words of human praise gild the 
record of their glory? Our eyes suffused with tears, and 
blood retreating to the heart, stirred with unwonted 
thrill, speak with the eloquence of nature, uttered but 
unexpressed. From the din of the battle, they have 
passed to the peace of eternity. Farewell! warrior, citi- 
zen, patriot, lover, friend.”"—/. A. Andrew. 


‘Oh, nations, closely should you cherish your great 
men, for by them alone shall the future know of you !” 


“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than 
wars.” 








Decoration Day Poem. 


H. H. VAN METER. 





“Forward !” was the word when day 
Dawned upon the armed array. 


‘Fallen !” was the word when night 
Closed upon the field of fight. 


‘Hurt, my boy?” ‘Oh, no! Not much !” 
‘Only got a little touch !” 


‘‘Wonder what the folks would say, 
If they knew the news today ?” 


* * * * * 


‘*Forward !”’ was the word that flashed 
Homeward, when the cannon crashed. 


‘Missing !’” was the word sent home 
When the shades of night had come, 


“Fallen?” “Yes; he fell, they say, 
In the fiercest of the fray !’ 


‘Died last night !” the message said, 
Thus the morrow’s papers read. 


One young heart that heard that word, 
Fluttered like a wounded bird. 


One was broken! Bowed her head ! 
‘*Mother ! Mother! Mother’s dead !” 


* * * 2 * 


Two green graves we’ll deck today, 
Son’s and mother’s side by side, 

None will dare to tell us “Nay !” 
Both for right and freedom died. 


While we honor him who fell 
In the fiercest of the fray, 

We will honor her as well 
Lying by his side today. 


Let the flowers forever fair 
Bloom above our fallen braves, 
While the angels guard them there, 
Glory lingers o’er their graves. 


Long ago one sweet young soul 
Entered her Gethsemane, 

Death to her the greatest goal, 
As it must to many be ! 


But life lingers—Oh, so long! 





And the years so weary grow ! 


Tears have choked her heart’s sweet song, 
Dimmed those eyes that used to glow! 


Oh ! the bleeding, broken hearts, 
Living long their lingering death, 

Pierced by countless cruel darts, 
Smothered sobs beneath each breath. 


Comrades ! Call the roll again! 
Write their same on glory’s page ! 

Those who bore the grief and pain, 
Fiercer far than battle’s rage ! 


When they lie there side by side, 
Dearer to him than his life, 

Mother, sister, sweetheart, bride, 
Or his dear devoted wife. 


And you deck his grave again, 

Write her name—but not beneath ! 
By her agony and pain 

Crown her grave with fairest wreath ! 


Angels called the roll again, 
Wrote her name above the stars 

For her patient faith in pain, 
Deeper far than battle scars. 


Three green graves we deck today, 
This the third, where lies his bride— 
None will dare to tell us “Nay !” 
For these three for freedom died ! 
—New York Evening Post. 





A Willing Substitute. 





M. M. SPENCER. 





Company K. had orders to march 
At early dawn next day, 
And heavy hearts would fain be light, 
And trembling lips be gay. 
‘I wish I tould go too, papa, 
I dot a sword today !” 
The father took him in his arms, 
A word he could not say. 


The last farewell the mother waved, 
And then her courage died, 

And in her grief she noticed not 
Her boy was by her side. 

She clasped her baby in her arms, 
In anguish did not hear 

The childish voice that bravely said, 
‘‘Mamma, ou knows I’se here !” 


She noticed not the trembling, 
Nor childish tears unshed ; 

She noticed not he left her side— 
Her heart within was dead. 

Nor missed him till the darkness came, 
Then she was filled with fear ! 

The news soon spread through all the fort, 
They sought him far and near, 


At last they found him on the road 
Where the troops marched that day ; 
He was asleep beneath a tree, 
His toy sword by him lay. 
He told them not to take him home, 
That he’d but stopped to rest. 
“Ou see I’se doin’ in papa’s plact, 
*Tause mamma loves him best !” 
—ZInter Ocean, 





The Day we Commemorate. 





Each loyal pupil today feels a thrill of pride as he 
commemorates the bravery and heroic valor of our 
brave soldier boys. We feel grateful for the in- 
heritance we have in Old Glory. Its red and white 
stripes speak to us of the purity of their patriotism and 
the courage of their deeds. The stars in the azure field 
of blue incite us to faith in our Republic and true loyalty 
to our dear America. 

We may not soon forget from whence come these 
blessings and this inheritance. May we be constantly re- 
minded that were it not for the unselfishness of those who 
sacrificed the comforts and safety of home, we could not 
now be enjoying the blessings of a united and vigorous 
country. Let us, fellow pupils, respect those living and 
revere the memory of those dead who for us bared their 
breasts to the savage missiles of war or who tramped on 
weary marches and suffered from severe exposure in 
order that we in peace and plenty, in law and order may 
do life’s work. 





Our Country. 





Our country! ’Tis a glorious land! 
With broad arms stretched from shore to shore— 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar ; 
And, nurtured on her ample breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature’s wildest grandeur drest, 
Enameled with her lovliest dyes. 
Rich prairies decked with flowers of gold, 
Like sunlit oceans roll afar ; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold, 
Reflecting clear each trembling star ; 
And mighty rivers, mountain born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests where the bounding fawn 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 
And, cradle ’mid her clustering hills, 
Sweet vales in dreamlike beauty hide, 
Where love the air with music fills, 
And calm content and peace abide ; 
For plenty here her fullness pours 
In rich profusion o’er the land, 
And, sent to seize her generous store, 
There prowls no tyrant’s hireling band. 
Great God ! we thank thee for this home— 
This bounteous birth-land of the free ; 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 
And breathe the air of liberty! 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise ; 
And yet till Time shall fold his wing, 
Remain Earth’s lovliest paradise ! 
—Anon, 





Ready to be Mustered Out. 


You see, my boy, I’m getting stiff and old 
and gaunt and gray, 

I’m what you call a ‘thas been,” and I fear 
I’m in the way ; 

I’m ready to be mustered out, quite gladly 
I will go. 

But let me tell you of the fights of thirty 
years ago ! 
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I know I’m old and awkward, and I’m 
somewhat out of place ! 

You youngsters make the running now, and 
set too swift a pace, 

But when I started out to fight, no bar my 
steps could stay, 

And memory always brings all back on 

Decoration Day ! 


The measured roll of throbbing drums, the 
shrilling of the fife, 

The neighing of the horses and the tumult 
of the strife, 

And, oh! the booming of the guns that 
swept whole crowds away, 

And tore a gap in sturdy ranks and threw 
them in dismay. 


The pelting rain of musketry, the buzzing 
hornet’s sting, 

The headlong charge, the music of the saber’s 
silvery swing, 

And, oh ! the ringing rebel yell that rankled 
in the brain, 

The thundering hoofs that shook the earth 
and galloped o’er the plain. 


Old times, old friends, where are you now? 
—the mist before my eyes 

Shuts out the mimic sight of war and banners 
fall and rise, 

Most all the boys I fought with have 
crossed the ‘‘Great Divide.” 

I sometimes wish the roll were called, and 

I was by their side ! 





The Stars and Stripes. 





There is now no nation that is not familiar with the 
Stars and Stripes. In the seaport of ancient China the 
star-spangled ensign is known as “the flower flag,” its 
brilliant dyes suggesting to the fanciful Chinese a ready 
figure of speech. So the wandering Americans are 
sometimes spoken of as ‘‘the flower flag people.” To 
millions of men in other lands it isan emblem of popular 
liberty and human rights. To us it now means more than 
ever, It means a flag saved from dishonor, a nation 
preserved from disunion, The good Lincoln used to say 
during the war that though he saw that flag every day, 
he never regarded it for a moment steadfastly without 
emotion. To him it represented a Republic in danger, 
So, today, as it floats in sunny splendor from numberless 
spires and spars, on land and sea, in pompous folds or in 
the tiny leaflet of the children, we may well regard it 
fondly as bringing back the wonderful history of a hun- 
dred years. It glitters on the proudest frigate as it glit- 
tered first on the Ranger of Paul Jones. It floats peace- 
fully from Main to Alaska, and from the lakes to the 
Gulf, as it waved amid shot and shell on the fields where 
the Republic was born and our rights to a national flag 
were established. We do well to cherish a sentiment of 
passionate devotion to the old flag. No star is blotted, 
no stripe erased. It is the glory of countless homes, 


-‘tAnd when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 
*Twill be asa friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless.” 
—Anon. 





Decoration Day. 





Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 

On this field of the grounded arms, 
Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms ! 


Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet 

At the cannon’s sudden roar, 
Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 


But in this camp of death 

No sound your slumber breaks ; 
Here is no fevered breath, 

No wound that bleeds and aches. 


All is repose and peace, 
Untrampled lies the sod ; 

The shouts of battle cease, 
It is the truce of God ! 


Rest comrades, rest and sleep ! 
The thoughts of men should be 
As sentinels to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 


Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours. 
—Long fellow. 








The Blue and the Gray. 





By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep on the ranks of the dead :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robins of glory 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mouruers go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Under the roses the Blue, 
Under the lilies the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day 5 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with Gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 





The cooling drip of the rain ; 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 

Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but with not upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Love and tears, forthe Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
—F, M. Finch, 








E Pluribus Unum. 





Though many and bright are the stars that appear 
In that flag by our country unfurled, 

And the stripes that are swelling in majesty there, 
Like a rainbow adorning the world— 

Their light is unsullied as those in the sky, 
By a deed that our fathers have done, 

And they’re linked in as true and as holy a tie, 
In their motto of ‘‘Many in One.” 


From the hour when those patriots fearlessly flung 
That banner of starlight abroad, 

Ever true to themselves, to that motto they clung 
As they clung to the promise of God. 

By the bayonet traced at the midnight of war, 
On the fields where our glory was won— 

Oh ! perish the heart or the hand that would mar 
Our motto of ‘‘Many in One.” 


’Mid the smoke of the conflict, the cannon’s deep 
roar, 
How oft it has gathered renown ! 
While those stars were reflected in rivers of gore, 
Where the cross and the lion went down ; 
And though few were their lights in the gloom of that 
hour, 
Yet the hearts that were striking below 
Had their God for their bulwark, and truth for their 
power, 
And they stopped not to number their foe. 
From _ our green mountain-tops blend with the 
Sky, 
And the giant Saint Lawrence is rolled, 
To the waves where the balmy Hesperides lie, 
Like the dream of some prophet of old, 
They conquered, and, dying, bequeathed to our care 
Not this boundless dominion alone, 
But that banner whose lovliness hallows the air, 
And their motto of ‘‘Many in One.” 


We are many in one, while there glitters a star 
In the blue of the heavens above, 
And tyrants shall quail, mid their dungeons afar, 
When they gaze on that motto of love. 
It sha!l gleam o’er the sea, ’mid the bolts of the storm, 
Over tempest, and battle, and wreck— 
And flame where our guns with their thunder grow 
warm 
’Neath the blood on the slippery deck. 
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The oppressed of the earth to that standard shall fly, 
Whenever its folds shall be spread 

And the exile shall feel ’tis his own native sky, 
Where its stars shall wave over his head ; 

And those stars shall increase till the fnilness of time 
Its millions of cycles have run— 

Till the world shall have welcomed their mission sub. 

lime, 

And the nations of earth shall be one. 


Though the old Allegany may tower to heaven, 
And the Father of Waters divide, 
The links of our destiny cannot be riven 
While truth of those words shall abide. 
Oh ! then let them glow on each helmet and brand, 
Though our blood like our rivers shall run ; 
Divide as we may in our own native land, 
To the rest of the world we are one. 


Then up with our flag !—let it stream on the air ; 
Though our fathers are cold in their graves, 
They have hands that would strike, they have souls that 
could dare 
And their sons were not born to be slaves. 
Up, up with that banner !—where’er it may call, 
Our millions shall rally around, 
And a nation of freedom that moments shall fall, 
When its stars shall be trailed on the ground. 
—George W. Cutter. 








The Battle Flag at Shenandoah. 





The tented field wore a wrinkled frown, 
And the emptied church from the hill looked down 
On the emptied road and the emptied town, 

That summer Sunday morning. 


And here was'’the blue, and there was the gray ; 
And a wide green valley rolled away 
Between where the battling armies lay, 

That sacred Sunday morning. 


Young Custer sat, with impatient will, 

His reckless steed, ’mid his troopers still, 

As he watched with a glass from the oak-set hill, 
That silent Sunday morning. 


Then fast he began to chafe and fret ; 

“There’s a battle flag on a bayonet 

Too close to my own true soldiers set 
For peace this Sunday morning.” 


“Ride over, some one,” he haughtily said, 
‘And bring it to me !_ Why, in bars blood red 
And instars I will stain it. and overhead 

Will flaunt it this Sunday morning !” 


Then a west-born lad, pale-faced and slim, 

Rode out, and touching his cap to him, 

Swept down, as swift as the swallows swim, 
That anxious Sunday morning. 


On, on through the valley ! up, up, anywhere ! 

That pale-faced lad like a bird through the air 

Kept on till he climbed to the banner there 
That bravest Sunday morning ! 


And he caught up the flag, and around his waist 
He wound it tight, and he fled in haste, 
And swift his perilous route retraced 

That daring Sunday morning. 


All honor and praise to the trusty steed ! 
Ah ! boy and banner, and tell God-speed ! 


God’s pity for you in your hour of need 
That deadly Sunday morning. 


Oh, deadly shot ! and oh, shower of lead ! 

Oh, iron rain on the brave, bare head ! 

Why, even the leaves of the trees fall dead 
This dreadful Sunday morning. 


But he gains the oaks! Men cheer in their might ! 
Brave Custer is weeping in his delight ! 
Why, he is embracing the boy outright 


This glorious Sunday morning. 


But soft ! Not a word has the pale boy said. 

He unwinds the flag. It is starred, striped, red 

With his heart’s best blood ; and he falls down dead, 
In God’s still Sunday morning ! 


So, wrap his flag to his soldier’s breast ; 
Into Stars and Stripes it is stained and blest ; 
And under the oaks let him rest and rest 
In God’s own Sunday morning. 
—Joaquin Miller. 








The American Flag. 





A thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s flag, sees not 
the flag only, but the nation itself ; and whatever may be 
its symbols, its insignia, he reads chiefly in the flag the 
government, the principles, the truths, the history, which 
belongs to the nation that sets it forth. 

When the French tricolor rolls out to the wind, we see 
France. When the new-found Italian flag is unfurled, we 
see resurrected Italy. When the other three-cornered 
Hungarian flag shall be liftedto the wind, we shall see in 
it the long-buried but never dead principle of Hungarian 
liberty, When the united crosses of St. Andrew and St, 
George on a fiery ground set forth the banner of Old 
England, we see not the cloth merely ; there rises up be- 
fore the mind the noblest aspect of that monarchy, which- 
more than any other on the globe, has advanced its ban- 
ner for liberty, law, and national prosperity. 

This nation has a banner too; and wherever it streamed 
abroad, men saw daybreak bursting on their eyes, for the 
American flag has been the symbol of liberty, and men 
rejoiced in it. Not another flag on the globe has such an 
errand, or went forth upon the sea, carrying everywhere, 
the world around, such hope for the captive and such 
glorious tidings. 

The stars upon it were to the pining nations like the 
morning stars of God, and the stripes upon it were beams 
of morning light. 

As at early dawn the stars stand first, and then it grows 
light, and then as the sun advances, that light breaks into 
banks and streaming lines of color, the glowing red and 
intense white striving together and ribbing the horizon 
with bars effulgent, so on the American flag, stars and 
beams of many colored lights shine out together. And 
wherever the flag comes, and men behold it, they see in 
its sacred emblazonary no rampant lion and fierce eagle, 
but only LIGHT, and every fold significant of liberty. 

The history of this banner is all on one side. Under it 
rode Washington and his armies; before it Burgoyne laid 
down his arms. It waved on the highlands of West 
Point ; it floated over old Fort Montgomery. When Ar- 
nold would have surrendered these valuable fortresses 
and precious legacies, his night was turned into day, and 
his treachery was driven away, by the beams of light 
from this starry banner. 

It cheered our army, driven from New York, in their 
solitary pilgrimage through New Jersey. It streamed in 
light over Valley Forge and Morristown. It crosses the wa- 
ters rolling with ice at Trenton ; and when its stars gleamed 











in the cold morning with victory, anew day of hope 
dawned on the despondency of the nation. And when, 
at length, the long years of war were drawing to a close, 
underneath the folds of this immortal banner sat Wash- 
ington while Yorktown surrendered its hosts, and our Revo- 
lutionary struggles ended with victory. 

Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue of 
our country’s flag about our heartstrings ; and looking 
upon our homes and catching the spirit that breathes up- 
on us from the battlefields of our fathers, let us resolve, 
come weal or woe, we will, in life and in death, now and 
forever, stand by the stars and stripes. 
unfurled from the snows of Canada to the plains of New 
Orleans, in the halls of the Montezumas and amid the 


They have been 


solitude of every sea; and everywhere, as the luminous 
symbol of resistless and beneficent power, they have led 
the brave to victory and to glory. They have floated 
over our cradles ; let it be our prayer and our struggle 
that they shall float over our graves.—H. W. Beecher. 





After the Battle. 





The drums are all muffled, the bugles are still ; 

There’s a pause in the valley, a halt on the hill ; 

And bearers of standards swerve back with a thrill 
Where sheaves of the dead bar the way ; 

For a great field it reaped, Heaven’s garners to fill, 
And stern Death holds its harvests today. 


There’s a voice in the wind like a spirit’s low cry ; 

’Tis the muster roll sounding—and who shall reply 

For those whose wan faces glare white to the sky, 
With eyes fixed so stadfast and dimly, 

As they wait the last trump, which they may not defy, 
Whose hands clutch the sword-hilt so grimly ? 


The brave heads lifted are solemly bowed, 
As the riderless chargers stand quivering and cowed— 
As the burial requiem is chanted aloud, 
The groans of the death-stricken drowning, 
While Victory looks on like a queen pale and proud 
Who awaits till ahe morning her crowning, 


There is no mocking blazon, as clay sinks to clay . 
The vain pomps of peace-time are all swept away 
In the terrible face of the dread battle-day. 

Nor coffins nor shroudings are here ; 
Only relics that lay where thickest the fray— 

A rent casque and a headless spear. 


Far away, tramp on tramp, sounds the march of the foe ; 
Like a storm-wave retreating, spent, fitful and slow ; 
With sounds like their spirits that faint as they go 

By the red-glowing river, whose waters 
Shall darken with sorrow the land where they flow 

To the eyes of her desolate daughters. 


They are fled—they are gone ; but, oh! not as they 
came ; 
In the pride of those numbers they staked on the game, 
Never more shall they stand in the vanguard of fame, 
Never lift the stained sword which they drew ; 
Never more shall they boast af a glorious name, 
Never march with the leal and the true. 


Where the wreck of our legions lay stranded and torn, 
They stole on our ranks in the mist of the morn ; 
Like the giant of Gaza, their strength it was shorn 
Ere those mists have rolled up to the sky ; 
From the flash of the steel a new day-break seemed 
born, 
As we sprang up to conquer or die. 


The tumult is silenced ; the death-lots are cast, 
And the heroes of battle are slumbering their last ; 
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Do you dream of yon pale form that rode on the blast ? 
Would ye see it once more, O ye brave ? 
Yes—the broad road to honor is red where ye passed, 
And of glory he asked—but a grave ! 
—Anon. 








Unknown. 





SHERMAN P, RICHARDSON, 





Air—Nearer My God to Thee. 


Soldier, we honor thee 
Where e’er you rest ; 
Thy life was given free— 
A rich bequest. 
Rest, rest in peace alonc— 
Sleep on in grave unknown, 
Unmarked by polished stone— 
Thy deeds, we bless. 


No hand of friendship made 
Thy honored bed ; 
No tears of kindred fell 





Above thy head. 
Wrapped in thy blanket shrcud— 
Thy pall the battle cloud— 
Thy obsequies the loud 
Thunders o’er the dead. 


Soldier, some mother weeps 
Her honored son ; 
Here some father mourns 
His martyred one. 
God knows, alone, each brave— 
God decks with flowers each grave— 
God took but what he gave— 
His will be done. 


Soldier, farewell to thee 
Thy task is done. 
Sacred, thy memory— 
Thy crown is won. 
Rest, rest in peace alone— 
Sleep on in grave unknown 
God hath but called his own— 
Farewell, brave one. 





board taken from paper boxes as a basis. 
Mould with the fingers, a knife or a small woocd- 
en paddle whittled out of a pine stick. Then 
let the mapdry, and the pulp will be solid. 
If colors are desired, use colored paper for 
making the pulp, or add coloring matter to the 
pulp. 

After a few trials when the teacher has be- 
come an expert, it would be well to encour- 
age the pupils to make similar maps them- 
selves. The value of this work to them is 
greater than that of the map drawing, fora 
relief map tells a truer story of the country 
it represents than a flat map can tell. 








If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the Instructor 


at 50 cents each. 











But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word. 
—Halleck, 
x % 
~ 
I am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in the woods the noble savage 
ran. 
— Dryden. 
* * 
om 
That this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 


shall not persish from the earth. 





—Abraham Lincoln. 




















No. Freedom has a thousand charms to 
show 
That slaves howe’er contented, never know. 
— Cowper. 
++ 
God Helps them that help themselves. 
—Franklin, 
* 

Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we can 
find information upon it. 

—/Johnson. 
*% 

History makes men wise ; poets, witty; 
the mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, 
deep; morals, grave; logic and _ rhetoric, 
able to contend. 














The Smallest Commonwealth. 


The smallest commonwealth of the world 
is the little republic of Tavolara, upon the 
island of the same name, situated some seven 
or eight miles south of the island of Sardinia. 
Tavolara is an island about one mile in diam- 
eter and inhabited at present by about fifty- 
five people—men, women and children. In 
1836 Karl Albert, then King of Sardinia, be- 
stowed the supremacy over this little island up- 
on the Bartoleoni family, and for forty-six years 
“King” Paul I, reigned in peace in his domain. 
He died on May 30, 1882, and shortly before 
his demise called all his’ faithful subjects to 
his bedside and declared it to be his earnest 
desire that none of his relatives should suc- 
ceed him as the head of the government in 
the island, but that he considered it for the 
best that the good people should govern them- 
selves. After this last wish no candidate for 
the vacated throne could be found among the 





family of the deceased, who were used to 
consider their “king’s” wish law, and the little 
island remained ungoverned for four years. 
At last, in 1886, the island was declared a re— 
public. Their constitution gives an elective 
franchise to both men and women ; a president. 
is elected to serve six years. None of their 


officers receive any compensation. 








How to make a Relief Map. 


A relief map is one of the best aids to the 
study of Geography, and it can be made with 
a little trouble and no expense by any ingeni- 
ous teacher. 


Tear up ordinary newspapers into shreds and 
soak them in water, working the mass with 
fingers or stick until it is a uniform pulp. 
Drain off or add water till it has the desired 
consistency, which can be found by a little 


trial. Usea slate, a pane of glass, a paste- 





The Best Way. 





If I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face at me, 
That makes two ugly faces, 
And a quarrel, don’t you sce? 
And then I double up my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll pay 
Me back by giving mea kick, 
Unless I run away. 


But if I smile at Billy, 
*Tis sure to make him laugh ; 
You'd say, if you could see him, 
*Twas jollier by half 
Than kicks and ugly faces. 
I tell you all the while, 
It’s pleasanter for any boy - 
(Or girl) to laugh and smile. 
— The Religious Herald. 








Every reader ofthe Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail Course of the 
American Correspendence Normal. $3.2 
gives you all the privileges of a thirteen 
weeks’ course. 
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Two Sleepers. 





BY MINNIE B. CALDWELL. 





Under a crystal snow spread warm 
Old Mother Earth is sleeping 

While under a dainty spread of down 
Sweet baby Bee is dreaming. 


Our baby Bee? 0, yes, she’ll wake 
When the golden sunbeams rise, 

And Old Mother Earth? O, no, not she 
Till naughty Jack Frost dies. 


————___ +> 


“A Blizzard.’’ 
BY MARY DICKENS, WAUSAU, WIS. 


‘Zip, old fellow, lie down! Lie down and 
stretch out your old feet to the fire ! 

This little gale can’t hurt us. What! you can’t 
sleep? You think you hear another of those 
north-westers do you? or maybe you fancy you 
hear the stealthy step of another of those tawny- 
colored, hungry denizens of the prairie, which 
you remember so well. 

Good old Zip. You and I have had a few ex- 
periences in our time! Come here and let me 
pat your old head, and look into your eyes, 
while I smoke, and tell these curious young 
folks of some of our western adventures.”’ 

These observations were addressed by ‘‘Uncle 
Daniel’’ to a long lank dog of the spaniel fami- 
ly. His eyes were dull and watery, and his ad- 
vancing age might be easily seen in his stiffen- 
ing joints, and his ever present lying on the 
hearth by the side of his old master, but in spite 
of the bleared eyes, his face had something al- 


most human in its expression of keen interest 


and sympathy, while he watched the old man 
as he smoked his short clay pipe: 

‘Uncle Daniel,’’ as he was called by everyone 
who knew him, had spent the earlier portion of 
his life at sea; but the latter part at his quiet 
farm home, surrounded by kind neighbors, 
children and grandchildren. 

It was on the occasion of Christmas time, that 
the young people had come home as usual, to 
brighten the old man’s declining years, for ‘*now 
since mother died the time passes slower than it 
used,’’ and coax from him one of those stories 
so full of pathos and realism that one {elt that he 
was living the casualty over again with him. 

After the usual amount of urging, and after 
the old pipe had been refilled, he settled himself 
back in his easy-chair and, between the puils of 

. smoke, in which the dog seemed to take a lively 

interest, and the frequent appeals to his canine 
friend to testify to the truth, which he did by 
ducking his head and wagging his tail on the 
floor, the old man began : 

“So you want a blizzard story do you?” 
‘Well, I’ll tell you one where lone and bound- 
less prairies were the stage, and Zip here, and 
myself the principal actors. 

In the winter of ’79 and ’80, after the terri- 





and surveyed for settlement, mother and I re- | saries for a forty-eight hours’ stay, was packed 
ceived letter after letter, from old neighbors and | in with other boxes and bundles and jokingly 
friends, who had gone ‘‘out west,’’ to rent the warning mother to ‘ook out for blizzards’ we 
old place for a while and come out and take a| were on our way. 
homestead or pre-emption. The weather was mild and the sun bright and 
They told us how, by making weekly visits to. warm, and many were the exclamations of ad- 
the ‘“‘claim,’’ and keeping the buildings in good | miration heard from members of our party, about 
repair, digging a well, etc., that atthe end of the lovely Dakota weather in January. 
six months, and the payment of one hundred | Our driver however, who had his ‘‘weather 
and twenty-five dollars, that the one hundred eye open,”” remarked semi-occasionally that they 
sixty acres were ours. It seemed such a little) often had such fine days just before a storm, and 
effort to gain so great an end, that in early fall that he wouldn’t be surprised if we got a 
we found ourselves at the terminus of the ‘Chi-| ‘‘snifter’’? before morning, for said he ‘There’s 
cago and North Western Railway,’’ ‘Jim River | nothing sure about the weather in this latitude.”’ 
Division,”’ and thirty-five miles from the much | Now these remarks were not at all re-assuring to 
coveted prize. There were no roads over the| ‘‘tender feet’? as all new-comers are named in 
untrodden prairie, and the ‘‘squatters,’’ ‘‘pre-|the ‘“‘west,’? and we began to revolve in our 
emptors”’ or “‘home-steaders”’ who had ‘‘claims’’ | mind what we should do in case of the event of 
with shanties dotting the prairie, like so many | our driver's “‘snifter.”’ 
little specks, each took his own road, with the 
\aid of a compass, to his destination. 
After having been 


It was four o’ clock p. m.,when I was let down 
at my “‘eight by ten,”’ prairie shanty or hut. I 
‘located’? on a choice| found the rusty stovepipe still holding itself 
quarter section, and having shanty built and | erect looking rather demurely on at the havoe 
well dug, mother and I commenced our weekly| made by the elements, on the sable strips of 
visits and kept them up till cold weather came, | tarred paper, flying here and there,and exposing 
when I used to go alone, and thus comply with | to view the inhospitable cracks in the shrunken 





tory of Dakota had been laid out in townships: 


the requirements of the law. It was the custom 
to take sufficient coal, food, oil and bedding to 
keep one comfortable during the time allotted. 


fall, and aside from the loneliness I got on very 
well. Do any of you think you know what 
loneliness is?’ he asked looking around into 
the faces of the little group, ‘‘I pray you never 





stillness of a place, not even the echo of your 
‘own voice, for there, in the heart of the plains, 





Nothing but one great expanse of sky o’er head, 
‘and dull faded earth around you. Not even 
that doleful soughing of the winds through the 
| trees, which we shiver to hear, but which would 
be music now, delightful musie on this world of 
waste. 
i nes eee 
by a distance of ten or twelve miles ‘‘Over the 
Coteans.’” 
| The gloom of solitude which settles upon you 
when you realize that you are the sole human 
inhabitant of a seemingly boundless prairie, is so 
‘overwhelmingly bewildering, that your very ears 
ring and starde you, and you realize for the first 
time perhaps the real meaning of Defoe’s lines. 
“Oh Solitude ! where are thy charms 
That sazes have seen in thy face ; 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than to reign in this horrible place.”’ 


On one of these weekly excursions, and the 





one on which my story is based, I determined to | 
go alone, with only Zip here to accompany me ; | 

~ | 
and when the conveyance that carried other set- | 


'tlers to their claims called, I was ready with Zip 
in impatient anxiety to be off. 
A well-filled hamper containing all the neces- 


I made my first visit without mother, late in the) 


may know it as I have, utter loneliness, with not 
asound to break the unutterable, unbearable 


there are no hills, nor woods to give back sound. | 


The sight of a human habitation is denied you | 


boards on the roof. The padlock hung from its 


‘staple just as unsocial and forbidding as the sur- 
| roundings could warrant, and altogether the 
scene was not one to cheer the heart or feast the 
‘eyes. Zip, however, seemed to be in his ele- 
ment ; sniffing the air, and by his keen scent 
detecting a coyote’s track, which he followed as 


| 
far as he seemed to think it safe, then came back, 
springing upon the wooden bed-stead in the cor- 
ner of the little room, then upon the rough 
board table and finally on the top of the hamper 
where he smelt the choice bone put in for him, 

I had just time to kindle a coal fire, bring some 
water from my well, and make the needed re- 
pairs on my roof, when I observed that it had 
erown suddenly colder and that the sky was com- 
pletely overcast with dark, dull, lead-colored 
clouds. Immediately there was a sound of rush- 
At once I felt that I 
was about to experience a real blizzard in all of 


}ing wind in the dis:ance. 

its fury and horrors. Having read everything 
/bearing upon the subject, I felt that I had only 
to act as others had acted in like circum- 
stances and so set to work to picket my shanty, 
as a precaution against a complete wreck. 

L had about thirty feet of rope used in drawing 
water, with which I proceeded to secure my 
house, Ly jastening it to one side, and then toa 
pile driven into the ground on the side from 
whence the wind Llew. 

This precaution had hardly been taken when I 
heard the roar oc a mighty wind from the north- 
iwest, and saw rolling towards me formidable 
| mountains of clouds of fine ice crystals and snow, 
| which threatened to bury everything in its path. 


(Continued on page 30. ) 
od — 

Every reader of the Instructor, who is interested 
in self-improvement should take the Normal ‘Mail 
| Course of the American Correspondence Normal. 
i $3.25 gives you all the privileges of a thirteen 
| weeks’ course. 
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Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, and 
is to continue through the year. 








Does the Jordon River form the eastern boundary of 
the Holy Land or does it flow through the same? 

Ans. It flows through. 

When is that used as (1) relative pronoun; (2) con- 
junction ; (3) pronominal adjective ; (4) Expletive? 

Ans. That is used only in introducing re- 
strictive clauses. It should be used in preference 
to who or which as follows :— 

(1.) After an adjective in the superlative de- 
gree. 

(2.) After interrogative pronouns, and de- 
monstrative and indefinite adjectives or pro- 
nouns. 

(3.) After the verb to be used impersonal- 
ly : as, ‘‘It was my mother that spoke.”’ 

(4.) After a joint reference to persons and 
things: as, ‘‘The boy and the dog that we saw.”’ 

(5.) After an antecedent consisting of a 
noun used in an unlimited sense: as, ‘‘Words 
that burn.’’ That is a conjunction when it con- 
nects a dependent with a principal proposition : 
as, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’? That 
is a pronominal adjective when it precedes its 
noun expressed or understood : as, ‘‘That girl is 
my sister ; That is my nn ie “That is an ex- 
pletive when it introduces a sentence ; as, ‘‘That 
men would be so base seems impossible. ’’ 

Near what place in the Mississippi River was DeSoto 
buried ? 

Ans. Near Natchez. 

When was the President’s dinner captured and eaten 
by the enemy ? 

Ans. When Ross captured and burned the 
capitol during the War of 1812. 

What famous Confederate officer of the Civil War 
served as a subordinate officer in the Mexican War? 

Ans. Robert E. Lee. 

Why was not the War of 1812 carried into New 
England ? 

Ans. New England states opposed the war 
and England had hopes of rec laiming that 
section. Hence they escaped invasion. 

Why was Clay called the Great Pacificator? 

Ans. Because he so often came forward with 
a successful compromise to settle difficulties 
peaceably. 

Upou what does the value of a decimal depend? 

Ans. Its relation to a unit. 

A tree standing on the bank of a stream 100 ft. wide 
is 120 ft. tall. How far fromthe ground must it be 
oe off so that the top will | just reach the opposite 

Ans. Rule: Square height of tree and width 
of stream ; find their difference and divide by 
twice height of tree. Result equals height of 
stump. 

. Who is the author of the following : 
“There is no flock, however esau and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, how 80” er defended, 
But has one vacant chair,’’ 





Ans. From Longfellow’s ‘‘Resignation.”’ 

When is ‘‘there’’ used (1) to introduce a sentence ; (2) 
When as an adverb modifier ? 

Ans. It introduces a sentence as an exple- 
tive ; as, ‘“There came to the beach a poor exile 
of Erin.”’ 

Used as an adverb when it denotes place as, 
‘*You may stay there.” 

What is a verbal noun and why so called ? 

Ans. The infinitive is a verbal noun because 
it expresses in noun form the action or condition 
which the verb asserts. 

When a bullet is flying unimpeded through space 
does it possess energy ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Why is the International date line so irregular? 

Ans. It follows ina general way the coast 
lines and island chains. 

What are Sargasso Seas ? ; 

Ans. Large masses of floating weeds en- 
circled by an ocean current. 

Who is the author of Thirty Years View? 

Ans. Thos. H. Benton of Missouri. 

Has the word snow any plural ? 

Ans. When it is considered as a substance it 
has not. It is sometimes used in the plural de- 
noting precipitation ; as, The snows of January 














were numerous. 

What were the names of the first and second vessels 
that cireumnavigated the globe ? 

Ans. The Victoria and Golden Hind. 

How many yards square is an acre? 

Ans. 4840 yds. 

Define Grammar as a science and as an art. 

Ans. "Grammar asa science treats of the 
principles and usages of language and as an art 
of their practical application. 

Will the square root of the greatest square that can 
be gotten in a circle whose diameter is 6 ft. equal the 
cube root of the greatest cube that can be gotten, ina 
sphere whose diameter is 6 ft.? 

Ans. No. The diagonal of the face of the 
cube will be one side of the square. Of course 
the side of the square is then the greatest. 

In what way does the election of president ever de- 
pend upon the state legislatures ? 

Ans. It never so depends only so far as their 
power extends in saying the manner in which 
the electors shall be appointed. 

What state ranks first in the production of cotton ? 

Ans. Texas is first and Georgia second. 

Where was Franklin State ? 

Ans. Tennessee was so called. 

The following statement regarding the capitol at 
Washington is made in Frye’s Primary Geography. 
“This building is the grandest on the globe.”’ 

Can it be possi le that this is a fact ? 

Ans. Prof. Frye is perhaps as good authority 
on this point as I am. 

Is there a special school for the study of oratory ? 

Ans. Write to Prof. Flowers of Cincinnati 
School of Oratory, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At what price must 4 per cent. bonds be purchased 
so as to realize 6 per cent on the investment ? 

Ans. .04--.06—66% per cent. 

Where can I obtain a poem or valedictory suitable 
for graduating exercise? 

Ans. Search the recesses of your ‘‘knowl- 
edge-box.’’ 


How can I find the width ofthe zones at any in- 
clination ? 

Ans. The polar circles and tropics will al- 
ways be same distance from the poles and 
equator respectively as the inclination. 

Double the inclination and subtract from 90° 


and you have the Temperate Zone. 

A tree is 60 ft. high which is § of $ of the length of 
its shadow, diminished by 20 feet, required the length 
of the shadow. 

Ans. = of $ 

60 ft. +20 ft. 80 ft. 
80 ft. =# of length of shadow. 
==+t of 80 ft. 16 ft. 
=7 X16 ft.=112 ft. 
shadow. 


If 4 men or 6 women do a piece of + ae in 20 days 
how soon can 3 men and 5 women do it ? 


Ans. First note the importance of the words 
or and and. 

By the first condition 4 men=6 women in 
working quality. 

Then 1 man=14 women. 

3 men=4+ women. 
4} women+5 women=9} women. 

If by the first conditions 6 women can do the 
work in 20 days, it will take 1 woman 6x20 
days—120 days. 

It will take 94 women as long as 94 is con- 
tained in 120 which i is 1212 times. 

It will take 3 men and 5 women 1212 days, 
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Manufacturing Jewelers and aes. 
Our Establishment 


contains the most 
complete stock of 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, GEMS, 
GEM AND OTHER 
JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, 
OPERA GLASSES, 
NOVELTIES, E ETC. 


Purchasers have special 
advantages in dealing 
with us as we are 


DIRECT IPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Class Pins and Rings, 
School Medals and Badges, mailed free on application. 
A separate catalogue, with illustrations of Diamond 
Jewelry, watches, etc. willalso be mailed free if desired. 


LAMBERT BROS., — ™435y"9588"* 








_ 45 STARS 

SCHOOLHOUSES, 
PUBIC +x° PRIVATE BUI DINGS. 
GINGLE FLAGS AT PRICES. 5x8 feet, 


WHOLESALE 
92-505 S24 foot, 98.405 Sx6 toot, 09.20; 12x6 feet, $5.00; 12x8 feet, 
95.85. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of ether stses FREE. 
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A Wonderful Offer ! 











..-- No Teacher Should Miss It.... 


Given Away. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, complete in 
30 volumes of an average of over 400 
pages each, is given free, all charges pre- 
paid, to each person who secures a club 
of only ten new subscribers to NoRMAL 
Instructor and sends them to us with 
fees in full (50 cents each). A large 
number of our readers have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure an ex- 
cellent and most desirable work. Orders 
mailed after June 20th can not be filled. 


Pa aw On ae Or ge 7 | 


“Very Much Pleased.’’ 4 


SPRINGVILLE, ALA.—I received Cham- r 


bers’ Encyclopedia several days ago, in 
due time. 
I fee] that I am a hundred fold paid for 

my time and trouble in getting the @ 
J. B. Stova. P) 


qE°-¢C-742: 6 
It Pleases. 


That Chambers’ Encyclopedia is as represented and gives 
rfect satisfaction can be seen from the testimonials 
ere given. These testimonials were selected from a 
large number recently received and they show the gen- 
eral opinion of all purchasers. Think of it: You are 
getting for a mere trifle in money or a few hours of your 
time a complete encyclopedia of 30 large volumes, sent 
right to your home, all charges paid. Noone should let 
such a chance pass, and yet all who do not order before 
June 20th can not get it. 


ten subscribers. 


«ée-¢e-@ 06 
“An Excellent Set.” 3 


@ 
LynNVILLE, Pa.—I received my Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia and must say it is an i) 
excellent set for the price. Iam very well e@ 
pleased with it. Cuas. F. Moser. ) 


CHEsCaEs CC C- 8 
‘‘Hard Times.”’ 


These ‘‘hard times’’ may make it seem 
difficult for some to even spare $3.20, but 
this is not necessary, for we would really 
rather give you this work free of charge 
as a premium for your securing a club of 
ten for the Instructor than to sell it to 
you outright. We receive several such 
clubs daily and it is possible for anyone 
to easily secure the ten subscribers. Be- 
gin work at once for your club as the 
fees must be mailed before June 20th or the 
order can not be filled. 

If you want sample copies of the In- 
STRUCTOR with which to work, ask for 
them. 
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Iam very much pleased with it. . 
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o 


nly $3.20 
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‘sMany Times Repaid.’’ 









SPRINGFIELD, Onr1o.—Received Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia in good condition. I 
wish to thank you for it, as I am many 
times repaid for the investment of so 
paltry a sum as $3.20, for such a valu- 
able work. O, A. Trapp. 


000090000 
Only ?$3.20 





For Sale. 


If you do not want CHAMBERS’ Ency- 
CLOPEDIA FREE, you will want to- purchase 
it and to those who prefer to buy, we will 
furnish it together with Normav Lysrruc- 
TOR one year, for only $3.20. It will be 
forwarded to any address, all charges 

aid, at once, on receipt of this amount. 
Por all practical purposes (for real use) 
this work is as valuable as others costing 
$50.00 or more, yet fortune has favored 
us with an opportunity to furnish it at 
this remarkably low price, but it must be 
ordered before June 20th or you can not get 
it of us. 
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-‘Recommend It to All.’’ 


fon) 5 G eta og e ‘ 
tLADESVILLE, W. VA.—The Encyclopedia 

$ ” ae a ¢ ° 
‘Exceeds Expectation. N 9 came all right and I must thank you for 
« the excellent opportunity you have given 
Russett, Kan.—The set of Chambers’ F © your readers for getting useful knowledge. 
aiid: dius % ebaiteed ib wale. Ar have examined it and am very well 
CPROPOMs WHICH 1 TECELVEE OF YOU IAF > pleased with my investment and would 
exceeds what I expected. = r recommend it to all who desire ‘‘universal 
Cuas, E. Sour. 6S ( knowledge’”’ and have but little money 

to invest. 
Rey. W. H. Bayugs, 
$O00000000000006 853722 
Is Up To Date. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia apy - vised up to and in- 
cluding the census of 1890, is as late a work as can be ob- 
tained. It is perfectly reliable and authentic and the 

| teacher who feels the need of such a work (and who 
does not?) and yet can not afford to invest $50 or $75 ip a 
| work a little more expensively gotten up, can here find a 
solution of the problem. The cost is a mere trifle and in 
no way compares with the great value received. Do not 
commit the folly of waiting too long, but order to-day. Jt can 
not be obtained ajter June 20th. 
Ona dDDDADDAAAAAS ¢ e-2~ <2 
6c ” - 
A Marvel of Cheapness. g “Highly Pleased.” 
Bismark, Mo.—Chambers’ Incyclopedia wm _ 
received and examined. It is a marvel BH Dunnam, Outo,—I received the Eney- 
of cheapness and as good as the more ex- "PUA, x) clopedia in good condition. I am highly 
pensive works. If I can increase the a pleased with the prize and am well paid 
number of purchasers I shall be doing a 2 r= for my work in securing the ten subseribers. 
A. E. Ranpot, O° A E. E. Barnwart. 


Prin. Schools. 


: good work. 


0009000000000 


Only § $3.20 
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‘sWell Pleased.’’ 


Canton, Onto.—Received the Eneyclo- 
pedia and am well pleased with it. 
W. E. GERBER. 


.... Address all orders and inquiries to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y._ 
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Our Guarantee. 


We guarantee CHAMBERS’ Encycio- 
PEDIA to be, in every sense, as described 
(see fuller description on another page) 
and if it is found otherwise the money 
will be refunded at once. We have many 
testimonials as to its merit but, although 
we have sold many hundred sets, we 
have yet to receive the first complaint. 
If you want this work, do not lose sight of 
the fact that it can not be obtained after June 


20th. 
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O N E Each copy has 32 pages, 
ca’s best humorists.¢ 
dred and 
We want WOU to subscribe for Fuck's 


On receipt of Ten 
Cents we will send 
you FOUR copies of 
with over 100 illustrations 
Think of it! 
twenty-eight I n O I 
Library : that’s why we practically GIVE 


that grand publication 
FOR — PUCK’S LIBRARY. 
by America’s best Artists, 
and contributed by Ameri- 
One hun- 
pee = wg oo humorous read- 
ee idee PUCK, Dep. N, New York. 














A TWO-BOOK COURSE. 
Ideal Music Course. 





By J. A. SPRENKEL, consisting of two books : 

I. Primary Idcal Music Book, % pages, 
_bound in halfcloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

It. Advanced Iieal Music Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection ofsongs. 196 pages bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music, It has, consequently,been 
necessary to omit many so-called new songs, and to 

draw largely from standard poetry, suggestive of 
noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 
R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Just the book for all who wish to 
prepare for a Civil Service. Examin- 
ation. 

Price - 50 cents. 
Postage - 5 cents. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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UNOLE SAM’S TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
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| Apple Biossoms. 


H. H. 





While we are dreaming that the Spring 
Will be here by and by, 

The orchard keeps its secret wrapped 
In silent mystery ; 


And while, by idleness fatigued, 
We’re sound asleep, some night, 

The wakeful orchard blossoms out 
In fragrant pink and white. 


Ah! how does Spring make Springtime 
where 
No apple-blossoms grow ? 


different kinds 





WORTH $1.00 


A TABLET. 


Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Find enclosed 25 cents, for 
which please send by return mail, 
one box of your Sure Headache 
Cure. Itis worth tome, when I 
have sick headache, $1.00 a tablet. 
It cures me every time. My hus- 
band is also delighted with it, as 
it has cured him various times of 
of headache. 
MRS. T. E. BERRYMAN, High 


Gate, Va., April 1, 1895. 


25 doses 25 cents. 








yields most promptly and 
. KIL- 


leasantly to D 


ure Headache 


Cure. 
e 


. @ 
Like all other headaches 
ER’S S 





Cures. Every Time 
When Others Fail, 


Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Please send me one-half 
gross of Dr. Kilmer’s Sure Head. 
ache Cure. The one-half gross 
bought of you a short time since is 
allgone. It is the best and quick- 
est headache remedy that I ever 
handled and I have had most all of 
them. Yours cures every time 
when others fail. Each sample 
cures a headache and then the sale 
of a box always follows. HI, 
ARTHUR, Dowagiac, Mich., June 
13, 1894. Forsale by all leading 
druggists. 


DR. KILMER & CO., South Bend, Ind. Sample free. 
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All things Spring has are poor beside 
Their banquet and their show : 

The canopies of white and pink 
They flutter overhead ; 


Beneath our careless tread ; 

The buzz of bees, the scent of spice 
Than spice more delicate ; 

The robin’s and the bluebird’s note, 
Heard early and heard late ; ‘ 





The bond of Autumn’s fruitage signed, | 


And sealed, and held in bloom, i 
With generousness which does not stop, 
Except for want of room. § 


The dainty carpets they shake down | 


Send Your Picture and 


usually low figure. 


Get 
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12 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CENTS. 


OMETHING entirely new in the way of aGem of art, and at an un- 
The Miniature photo. we copy from the Cabinet 





and Card Size Photos. only and make no change in the picture you 
send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. Inclose twenty-five 
cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and we guar- 
antee to return to you One Dozen Miniature Photos. and the picture you 
send in one week from date of sending, that will give perfect satisfaction 


in every respect. 


sure to write your name and address plainly. 


353 Perry Street, 


Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be 


F.J. WALSH, 


ene eee 200 eee eee eee °. ene. ene 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Ah! how does Spring make Springtime 
where 


When writing mention INsTrucTOR. 





No apple-blossoms grow ? 
All things Spring has are poor beside | 
Their banquet and their show! 
—Independent. 
————— + @>o ____—- 
Pointers on Perfumes. 





England manufactures perfume on a | 
very large scale, importing many of the 
materials from other countries, but also 
making large use of home-grown herbs , 
and flowers. 

The cholera has repeatedly during the | 
present century visited London and 
Paris, but at no time was there a death | 
from that disease among the operatives | 
of the perfume factories. | 
In one of Dean Swift’s letters he al- | 
ludes to the fact, that in his day, the 
shops of the perfumers in London were 
lounging places for young noblemen and 
other fashionable idlers. 

In tartary onions, leeks and garlic are 


SNYVIIHOW FHLIO LSV7 


A~WONDERFUL~OFFER. 
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2269 PAGES FOR 75 CENTS. 


Remarkable but True! We will, for 
75 cents, send the Leather Stocking 
Tales, by J. Fenimore Cooper, compris- 
ing the jive separate books, The Deerslay- 
er, The Pathfinder, The Pioneer, The 
Prairie, The Last of the Mohicans, set 
in large (long primer) type, and each 
bound in heavy lithograph paper cover. 
Sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 

FREE.—Send us two new subscribers 
to the Instructor at 50 cents each and 
these five volumes will be sent, post- 
paid, as a premium. 


With the INSTRUCTOR $1.00. 


FHL 


YIOGNIFHLVd 
HAIAVISHTIO FHL 





Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
the Instructor one year together with 
these five volumes. 





regarded as perfumes. A Tartar lady 
will make herself agreeable by rubbing 
a piece of freshly cut onion on her hands 
and over her countenance. 

From the drainage of stables has been 
manufactured the French eaud de mille | 
fleurs, or water of athousand flowers, 
a perfume which in itself combines the | 
odors of almost the entire floral king- 
dom. . 

In medieval times the best perfumes 
were made in France and Italy, the per- 
fumers of those countries acquiring a 
dexterity unknown elsewhere and pos- 
sessing many secret methods of manu- 
facture. 

In the manufacture of pomades the 





purified, after which the desired essence 
or perfume is added or the fat is impreg- 
nated with the odor of the flowers them- 
selves. 

(Continued en next page.) 








fat is. repeatedly melted, strained and 8 








contains 8,500 Questions and Answers fully covering the follow- 
ing subjects: United States History, Geography, Reading, Phys- 
ical Geography, Grammar, Letter Writing, Orthography, Or- 
thoepy and Phonology, Written Arithmetic, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil Government, 
Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene, Natural Philosophy, Parti- 
ciples and Infinitives made Easy, Questions on Writing, Algebra, 
Test Problems in Algebra, Parliamentary Rules. It is well bound 
in cloth and contains 528 pages. This book is given for four new 
subscribers at 50c. each. Postage 14c. For sale by us for $1.50, 


postage 14c. extra. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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| radia th mhears’ 
’ Mental Arithmetic. 


By JAMES M. Cook, A. M., Principal 
of. Grammar School No. 3, Rochester 
N. Y., isa new book on a new and 
improved plan. 


tractive feature. The problems are 
practical and sensible and are solv- 
able mentally. Sample pages free. 
Sample Copy, post-paid, 25 cents. 


( Williams & Rogers, 
PUBLISHERS. 
Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
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FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


The Black Manufacturing Co., 


Erie, Pa. 
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«365 DAYS AHEAD 
OF THEM ALL.” ¥ 







Sometimes a rider wants an ex- 
tra strong bicycle, as well as an ex- 
tra light machine. 

Our art ‘cat?’ (two 2-cent stamps) 


tells how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 


HOLYOKE, 
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MASS. 
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DOES THE 
WORE EveRY nats FOU PAY S100 AFTER YOU 


ARE CURED, 219 La Salle Street, OHIOAGO. 


(Continued from page 28.) 
Capua, the famous city where Hanni- 
bal’s army was ruined by passing one 
winter, was noted for its manufactories 
of perfumes. The Capuan perfumes 
were sent in earthen and glass vessels 
to all parts of the Roman world. 
Charlemagne is said by his biograph- 
ers to have been extravagantly fond of 
almost any kind of perfume. One of 
his courtiers said that the approach of 
the emperor could always be detected by 
the odor of perfume that invariably ac- 
companied him. 
Nearly all animals are fond of 


catnip, and wolves and several other 
kinds of animals delight in the smell 
of asafetida. 


ae 
OBEYED INSTRUCTIONS 
LITERALLY. 





Green German Brakeman Who 
Took to His Business With 
a Vengeance. 





A new brakeman of Teutonic descent 
had been placed on the Prairie du Chien 
division ofthe St. Paul road recently, 
and as his duties included the calling of 
the stations along tie line, one of the 
older men in the employ of the company 
was designated to take charge of the 
German. Anapt pupil the young man 
certainly was. He did not know the 
names of the stations and the old man | 
told him to listen closely and follow his 
calls. The old man was to appear in the 
rear of the passenger coach atthe same 
time the German showed himself in the 
head end. Then the old man would 
call the station and the new chap would 
follow suit. The German industriously 
studied the time card to familiarize him- 
self with the stations during the run and 





succeeded admirably well. The ex- 
perienced brakeman would call out 


“Milton” in the rear of the coach, and 

“Milton”? would echo from the front. 

And soit went down through White- 

water, Palmyra, Genesee, Eagle and 
| Waukesha, the new man not showing in 
| any way his greenness at his work. But 
it seems that at one point of his educa- 
| tion his tutor had signally failed—name- 
| ly, the unusual call at the junction points. 
' As a consequence he puzzled the novice 
| not a little at Brookfield. The man of 
| experience bawled out : 

“B-r-0-0-k-fi-e-l-d— Change—cars—for 
Watertown, Portage, La—C-r-o-s-s-e— 
S-a-i-n-t—Paul—M-i-n-n-eapolis, and all 
points n-o-r-t-h and w-e-s-t—B-e-a-v-e-r 
—Dam, W-a-u-p-u-n, R-i-pon, Berl-i-n, 
Osh-k-o-s-h and Fond du L-a-c !”’ 

Here was a poser—one which the time 
card he had so assiduously studied did 
not help him to solve. He hesitated for 
a moment and then proved equal to the 
emergency. Summoning all the power 
of his voice to reach above the din of the 
train, he yelled: 


| 





| with remarkable clearness and precision. — 
| the best book of the kind that I have examined.” 
—Daniel Dorchester, Ph. D., Prof. Literary. Criticism, 


“ONE YEAR BORROWS ANOTHER YEAR’S FOOL.” 
YOU DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 


LAST YEAR. PERHAPS YOU WILL NOT THIS YEAR. 


RIGDON’S GRAMMARS. 


_ Teachers should have the best possible material with which to work and espec- 
ially should the teacher of Grammar be provided with the best and latest text-books. 





intl Jonathan Rigdon, A. B., who is teacher of English Grammar and Criticism in 


| kind or another of perfumes ; lions and | will recognize as the author of the series of articles on ‘‘How to Teach Grammar,’’ 
tigers delight in the odor of the attar | which are being published in the Insrrucror, is the author of three text books on 
of rose ; cats are extravagantly fond of | $tammar as follows : 


Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and whom readers of Norma. Instructor 


English Grammar for Beginners, = = = 40 cts. 
English Grammar for the Common School, = = 60 cts. 
Grammar of the English Sentence, = = 2 85 cts. 


These books are the outgrowth of years of close study and class-room work and 
they aim to correct the defects in others and at the same time present the subject 
in a manner so new, so attractive and so logical that the study will become a 
pleasure. 

“Prof. Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sentence 


is able and scholarly. Its principles are stated 
i It_is 


“T once heard one of Prof. Rigdon’s recitations 
in Grammar in the central Normal College and 
I shall always remember it. It was the best 
recitation I ever heard on that subject. His 
Grammar of the English Sentence is excellent,”— 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. Denton J. Snider, author of the ‘Literary Bibles,” 


ka@gSent by mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 


INDIANA PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
Danville, Indiana. 


When writing mention INsTruUcTOR. 





om «Words fail me to express my gratitude to Dr. A. Owen for the benefit I have 
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“‘S-a-m-e——t-i-n-g——at, this e-n-d.”’ 


DR. A. OWEN’S 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


} eel, | 
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99 TIMES OUT OF 100 


A. J. Stearns, of West Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., under date of uly ee, 
the appliance J was so weak I could scarcely 
tober. After the third day’s use of the 

and in less 


his Electric Appliances. Before using 
ed to my bed since last 
ca eee Y one weer. luter 1 walked around the house, 


May God bless and spare you to your many friends for years to come.” 
Mr. Axel J. Ekblade, of Waleburg, Kan., under date af og Repti ty J Pg 
‘or Nervousness for 7 
wet Saket cart ge am cured of the worst form of Nervous Disease.” 
Mr. A. Nibek, of Middlefield, Iowa, writing us on June 27, 1895, says: “This is to certify 
. ing the Owen Electric Appliances for asevere case 
that I have derived more benefit from us: net ey why API Fasiomaputiert P 
e. 
rge atalogue contains many endorsements like above, besides 
Non fo pene een enformation for the afflicted. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for it at once. 
arties about their testimonials enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
ee We have been before the public many years, and our Electrical Appliances 
standard of merit. 


become a recognized 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE GO., 


- 206 TO 211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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If you have an idea of attending a business 
or shorthand school you 
Make a Mistake if you don't send for the 
catalogue (109 pp.) at Rochester, (N. Y.) 











When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 





SHORTHAND ~- FOR - >a - NO 
FAILURES. 
"Ifyou want to learn best 5 ms b ‘-- without 


cash outlay, write at once uctory 
lessons, etc., to D. KIMBALL, 118 yr od s, Chicago. 


BIG PAY = = = 
LITTLE WORK. 


I will help one person in every town to 


EARN = SOME = MONEY. 


Send stamp to-day for pene before your 
town is given to some one else. 
D. D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 
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7 How to Teach 
= DRAWING. 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
= from day to day,—what to have pupils do, 
¥ what questions to ask, and what answers to 
require. The book is for the teacher only, 
) the pu upils being provided with models 
= which can be prepared by the teacher and $ 
ports from direclions given in the book. 1 
eachers are also enabled to Pass Examin- 
2 ations in Drawing by studying this book. 
= The book is substantially bound and con- 
tains 180 diagrams end ‘illustrations. Price 


j 80 cents pre Add 
“THE EDUC DUGATOR,”’ 2 35 Exchange St., 
= Buffalo, N. Y. 





Shs. 
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aes 
900 














D® T. FELIX_GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER. 


PURIFLES as well as beautifies the skin. No other 
cosmetic will do it. 
Removes Tan, 


Pimples, Moth 
Patches, Rash, 
Freckles, and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on_ beauty, 

and defies detec. 
tion. It has 
stood the test of 
43 years, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 


P 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
q said toa lady of 

the haut-ton (a 

—— “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
ouraud’s Cream’ as the jeast harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” For sale by all Druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers in the U. 8. ,Cai and Europe. 
FE . T. HOPKINS, Prop’r,37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


When writing mention INsTRucTOR. 
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Used in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, @ 
Brooklyn, Washington St ‘Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principat cities and ® 
towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
nent educators as the best published on @ 
the following subjects: 
Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
English, Business Law, z= 
The Dictionary is vest-pocket size and con- 
tains 33.000 words. Price, leather, in- e 
dexed, 50 cts. ; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. 
















The Practical Text Book Co., @ 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. © 
Write for text-book catalogue, sample 


pages, and rates to schools. 
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@ | ciless pelting ice and snow. 


@ | floor and bed, suggested to my almost| i 
@/| paralyzed mind that the fury of the 





The Sunbeam’s Kiss. 





Down from the gray-clad heavens fell 
A snowflake to the ground ; 

It came alone, so timorous, 
So strange to all around. 


I watch’d it, and I marvell’d much 
Whether this fair white thing 

Was sent some secret of the skies 
Or angel-news to bring. 


When lo! a little sunbeam burst 
Half curious to spy 

What it might be, and creeping close, 
Kiss’d it—sweetly and shy. 


I watch’d them, and I knew that now 
The snowflake’s doom was seal’d ; 
A moment more, it lay dissolv’d, 

Its mission ne’er reveal’d. 


And I was sad and sorrowful 
To think the sunbeam’s kiss 
So sweet, so tender and so shy, 
Had wrought such woe as this. 


And yet perhaps most joyously, 
To serve some perfect plan, 
That fair white thing fulfill *d its end 
In that brief moment’s span. 
—Girls Own Paper. 


—_--  _ ooo ——_—_——_ 
“A Blizzard.”’ 





(Continued from page 25.) 





Before I had time to get inside, the 
storm had struck the little shell, and it 
rocked like a cradle. 

When I found myself sheltered I at 
once set about moving all the heavy ar- 
ticles which the house contained, against 
the door, so that it might resist the 
strength of the storm. After making ev- 
erything as secure as possible, I peered 
through the two-paned sash to watch 
the progress of the hurricane, until the 
cutting crystals which sifted through the 
crevices nearly blinded me ; then turn- 
ing to Zip who had been whining dis- 
mally since the first approach of the 
storm, I said, ‘‘Well old fellow I guess 
you and J are in for a rough night of it,”’ 
whereupon he leaped upon me, licking 
my hands and showing other endearing 
signs to reassure me of his sympathy and 
comradeship. I had heard that the real 
blizzard reached its climax, in from four 
to twenty-four hours; and then grad- 
ually subsided, and also that its violence 
was equal to the strongest waves; but 
never have I seen either on land or sea, 
any gale that carried in its face such 
deadly peril. 

While the roof was left over us so that 
our coal fire could be kept up, we could 
at least keep from freezing; but that 
seemed very improbable, for every now 
and again, as the night wore on, a tear- 
ing and snapping sound over head 
warned us that the paper and lath that 
fastened it to the thin board roof, would 
soon be carried far and wide over the 
prairie, and we would be left to the mer- 


The thought was appalling, and as the 
darkness increased, the little drifts of 
snow which sifted in through the cracks, 
and formed squares and angles on the 


wind was unabated and at its height. 
Being of rather a hopeful turn of mind 





even this horrible situation, I resolved 
to wrap myself in a blanket, and walk 
briskly back and forth,the short distance 
which the shanty would allow, for the 
purpose of overcoming the numbness 
that I felt was surely creeping over me. 

My watch told me it was two o’clock 
A. M. when I began my walk,and I knew 
that at least five hours must elapse be- 
fore daylight would look in on the wreck 
made by the awful night, but I purposed 
making this effort to battle against death 
by freezing. 

I had been walking perhaps for an 
hour or so, with old Zip here keeping 
close to my heels and occasionally look- 
ing up into my face questioningly, as if 
to make sure that all was right with me, 
when to my intense horror I saw the 
roof first seem to undulate, and then in 
a minute more, it was ripped from the 
walls and carried on in the path of the 
storm, bearing with it the last faint hope 
of keeping alive our few lumps of coal 
which yet remained to us. 

Up to this point in the adventure, ey- 
ery incident is so indelibly stamped up- 
on the pages of memory, that had I the 
touch of an artist, I could paint even to 
the minutest detail of the storm and its 
victims; but in less than an hour 
from the time that the roof was torn 
away, leaving the threatening sky our 
only covering. I felt an irresistable de- 
sire to sleep, coming over me, and from 
that time I remembered nothing more. 

When I awoke I was in our own cozy 
little home in the village, with mother 
and the boys bending over me with tears 
in their eyes, but tears of joy, that I was 
not dead as they at first thought when 
they brought me home. 

After a day or two I began to get my 
thoughts back to earth and ask what 
had happened. They told me how a 
rescuing party of “ranchmen’” from 
“over the Coteaus’” had been attracted 
to the wreck by the barking of a dog, 
and how they found me buried in the 
snow, under what remained of the bat- 
tered side of the shanty, with Zip affec- 
tionately licking my face. 

He had kept the snow from entirely 
burying me, scratching it away in 
drifts on either side, and by constant 
licking, tried to call me back to life. 

This however was not all they told. 
At the foot of where I lay, half buried, 
was the dead body of a ravenous lookin 
prairie wolf. The mangled carcass, an 
the blood-be-sprinkled snow gave evi- 
dence of a deadly struggle. Zip had by 
some power, call it Tastinet or intelli- 
gence, as you like, ee the ac- 
tion of the wolf, killed him, thus 
saving me from a two-fold _ horror. 
One of the oldest ‘‘stockmen”’ told with 
tears in his eyes, of his con ing near the 
spot and finding the faithful dog. who, 
upon seeing that succor was at hand, 
sprang fawnin v upon them, then back 
to my stiffened form in the snow, mde 
as plainly as dog can say, “Help me 
save my master.”’ 

Do you,wonder now why I love this 
dear old fellow? and do you wonder 

that he is restless and excited on a windy 
night like this? 


‘Ah ! old fellow,” he continued strok- | 


ing the dog’s ears and looking thought- 
fully into his upturned eyes, ‘‘if there is 
a happy future for noble heroic self-sac- 
rificing souls, there ought surely to be 
one for you, in the great mysterious here- 


and determining to make the best out of | after.’ 





ELECTRICITY 


Mechanics; Architectural Drawing and De- 
— Architecture; Mechanical Drawing ; 

ae Sec (Stationary, Locomotive or 
Marine); Civil, Rai! |, Bridge, Hydraulle and 
Munieipal Engineering; Plumbing and Heat- 
ing; Coal and Metal ing; Prospecting, and 
the English Branches. 

Until farther notice experimental & 
apparatus will be furnished /ree to & 
students. Send for Free Circular and 
Book of Testimonials, eating, tho 
subject you wish to study, to 

The International | } 














True Happiness. 


What bringsmore joy toa cheerless fire- §; 
side thana lively, happy little or’ 
full of song? But heis not hardy ; inatten- 
tion; a draught of air, and the Wigne little 
warbler is converted into a sorry, silent, 
drooping mass of feathers, 

NNA 


IRD MA ‘ 
will restore his voice and cause a wonderful 
transformation. BIRDS LOVEIT. 15cta. 
at all druggists, or by mail. BirdBookFree. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N, 3d, Philadelphia,Pa. 
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leasant, quick and 
ftp outa from grateful people ‘who bar who bave 
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yo We send you Tym the Moticine 
and post-paid. We tal take all risks. Write 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Yo 
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Atte 
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* ville, Pa. eat” 
“7 mae > remedy: 


athome erg to 7 rections 

and have LOST 75 ibs. singe wt. it, I 

think it is the simplest and remedy in 
- world to reduce superfluous fe fat, ” it is pure- 
y yegetable and many can easily prepare 
it at home at little expense. Nostarving. 








Nosickness. Send 4 cents for asample box 





and full particulars in a plain envelope. 
HALL&CO, “ib” Drawer, St. Louis,Mo 


REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scen Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scroll 1s, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds. Animals, 
Juveniles, Land dscape, Marine and Water Scenes, ete. 
Prioss for 12 ongdn, me size tet inches | . F sae t 4 


44%x6 20c; 5%x74 
Pretty Chromo Soman rds no oe FM, alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
qounted, | vg ed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialo Biv Drills, Marches, ‘Entertain- 


ments, Tablea habet, —— rv, Drawing, Prize, 
ading, Merit, Perfect, On Time and” Honor 
1 Aids, ‘Reports, ‘Diplom mas, Ete., Free. 


Cards, 
A. Postpaid by ma’ ail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





For Al Collars 


You button rg Bd quickly, so 





—it can an’t ¢ come off 








ovary whare 


Made by Enos Richardson a ‘end 23 Maiden Lane, 
New Yor 


Send postal for nas Collar Book. 
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If We Knew. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should ; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motive, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin ; 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 
Would the grim, eternal roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same ? 

If we knew each other better 
Should we pity where we blame ? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 

Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 

Is less turbid at its source, 
Seeing not, amid the evil, 

All the golden grains of good ; 
Oh, we’d love each other better 

If we only understood ! 


<1“ 


Rhymes of the States. 
BY GARRETT NEWKIRK. 


UTAH. 
“Denver and Rio Grande’”’ road 
To Utah we may take ; 
Then travel through the northern part, 
Around the Great Salt Lake. 


At forty miles an hour, or more, 
We speed upon our way ; 

Where “prairie schooners”’ crawled along 
Scarce twenty miles a day. 


First came the Mormons to this land, 
With notion rather queer ; 

From trouble in the Eastern states 
They moved and settled here. 


The thriving city of Salt Lake 
Affords a pleasing sight ; 

The lake is of the deepest blue, 
With shores of gray and white. 


To Utah now we’ll say good-bye, 
And toward the ‘‘Golden Gate,”’ 
We’ll cross Nevada’s boundary line 

Near a corner of the state. 


Nevada has a climate dry, 
With very little rain ; 

But while her gold and silver lasts 
Her people won’t complain. 

From the state’s many famous mines 
Much silver has come out ; 

And Carson, capital of the state. 
Was named for ‘‘Kit’’ the scout. 


Nevada has the queerest stream— 
A stream that ends on land ; 
That Humboldt river it is oalled, 
Which sinks in desert sand. 
—From St. Nicholas. 


Happiness. 


Happiness cannot be o’ertaken 
By fleetest horse or man. 

It is not here, it is not there, 
Go seek it where you can. 


But practice self denial 
Extend a helping hand ; 
Sow thy good deeds thickly 
As peebles on the strand. 


Then, all unexpected, 
Great happiness is thine ; 

It springeth up within thy heart 
And from thy eyes doth shine. 


—_——____ ~~ ge 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
LAW. 


General Harrison Defines the 


Powers of the Chief Executive. 


Ex-President Harrison writes on ‘“‘The 
Enforcement of the Law,’’ in April 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and tersely defines 
the power vested in fhe President to sup- 
press organized disorder. The paper 
brings under consideration the legal 
points involved in the railroads’ strikes 
at Chicago and other points in the West, 
and subsequent riots by organized mobs, 
and says: “It was held that a mail train 
was composed not only of postal cars, 
but of such other cars as were usually 
drawn with the postal cars in the same 
train ; that the railroad companies could 
not be required to run mail cars, when 
prevented by violence from hauling with 
them other coaches assigned to the train; 
and that any cutting out of cars from a 
mail train was an interference with the 
transportation of the United States mails. 
So it was held that the stoppage of trains 
—freight or passenger—running from one 
State into another—that is, conducting 
inter-State commerce—or the tearing up 
of or obstructing the tracks over which 
such inter-State commerce was carried, 
was an offense against the peace of the 
United States. Such an offense may be 
enjoined by the Courts, andthe Army 
of the United States used by the Presi- 
dent to restore order without waiting for 
any call from the State Legislature or the 
Governor for assistance. It is not 
domestic violence, in the sense of See- 
tion 4, Article 4, of the Constitution, but 
an attack upon the powers of the Nation- 
al Government, and neither the request 
nor tne consent of the State is needed to 
give the President a right to use the 
means placed in his hands by the Con- 
stitution, to preserve the peace of the 
United States, and to see that the mails 
and inter-State commerce are not stopped 
nor impeded by violence. A strike of 
violence affecting a street railway ina 
city, or a shop or factory, or coal ‘mine, 
or other local interest, or a riot raised for 
the lynching of a prisoner charged with 
an offense against the State—all these 
must be dealt with by the State author- 
ities, save that, as has been seen, the 
President may be called upon for aid by 





the Legislature or governor.” 


Intermediate 5S; er—Contains an_ excellent 
list of SPEAKABLE pieces fer pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
eleven selections suitable for primary pupils. 


25 cts. 
The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 


Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Ritter’s Book of Mock Trials—An entirely novel 
idea. Thetrials are very amusing take-offs 
of actual scenes in court and daily life; con- 
taining sixteen complete trials adapted to 
performance by ameteur or professional. 25c. 

Impromptu Speaker—This is not a collection of 
set speeches, but guides the speaker in mak- 
ing hisown. To point out the requirements 
ofall ordinary occasions of ne speech 
making, and to afford such aid as may be use- 
ful, are the aims of this little treatise. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and S hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Folks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 

stry than can be found in any other similar 
k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 
the simplest language. 25 cts 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitaitons, Motion Songs, Con- 


cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 
Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 


A superior collection of Recitations 
For children 


maker. 
and Readings, mostly in verse. 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
ete. For children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 
people’s entertainments. For children of fil- 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 
Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 
Olmstead’s Humorous Recitations—‘‘One of the 
very best.” ‘“‘Coutains more good matter than 
any other 25 cent book published.” 25 cts. 
Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett 25 cts. 
Brudder Gardner’s Stump Speeches and Comic 
Lectures—‘‘Contuins the best hits of the lead- 
ing Negro delineators of the present day.” 
“The newest and best book of Negro comical- 
ities published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 
Burdett’s Serio-Comic Recitations and Read- 
ings—A miscellaneous collection of Burdett’s 
latest and most successful pieces in prose and 
poetry. 160 pages. 25 cents. 
Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 
Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic Songs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before oppeares in print. 
“Without question the best book for profes- 
sional or amateur recitals.’’ 200 pages, 25 cts. 
Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
agance which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. «& L. 8. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, ete. Alli specially prepared. 25 cts. 
Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 
posed of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success. 25 cts. 


Special : 








AW Speakers and Dialogue Books, ¥z, 


Drills and Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 


Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts. . 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
or adults. 30 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

LITTLE DIALOGUES AND WEE PIECES—Con- 
taining a large number of tiny articles in 
prose and rhyme ——— for the use of the 
smallest readers and speakers. 200 Pages. 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PLAIN DIALOGUES—Contains a 
great number of superior dialogues on various 
subjects. Appropriate for use in School, Ly- 
ceum, Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S SCHOOL FEXHIBITIONS—Arranged 
for use in either day or Sunday schools on 
holidays and special occasions. Comprises a 
variety of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Dec- 
lamations, Tableaux, etc., with full instruc- 
tions for successflluy conducting such enter- 
tainments. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER—Com- 
prises a large selection of excellent pieces 
suitable for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 


| PRESCOTT’S “DIAMOND” DIALOGUES—A very 


choice collection of most excellent dialogues, 
many of which were written by a teacher of 
much experience and practically tested in 
school exhibitions with perfect success. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S PROGRESSIVE SPEAKER—Just 
the thing needed in the higher classes in 
school and for church and other entertain- 
ments. 200 pages. 2 cents. 

WEBSTER'S YOUTHFUL SPEAKER—Contains 
a large number of choice selections suitable 
for intermediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S PERFECT ORATOR—Contains a 
large number of Readings, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, ete., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepared prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and _ in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

MACAULEY’S DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS—Contains a large number of interest- 
ing and spirited dialogues on various subjects 
for from two to twenty children. 200 pages, 
25 cents, 

MACAULAY’S ACTING DIALOGUES—Contain- 
ing nearly 100 of the finest dialogues requir- 
ing from two to fifteen characters each, 
pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S STANDARD RECITATIONS—Gath- 
ered with great care from the best English 
and American specimens of first class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 
pages, 25 cents. 

MACAULAY’S DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE—These treat various subjects and in 
different styles. They are especially adapted 
for school entertainments, Holiday meetings, 
Anniversaries, ete. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

GUS WILLIAMS’ FIRESIDE RECITATIONS— 
Consists of a large variety of excellent selec- 
tions many of which were selected by the 
compiler for his own use in giving entertain- 
ments before large audiences. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PARAGON RECITER—An_ un- 
usually large collection of fresh and original 
vieces comprising prose and poetry. Suitable 
| recitations and declamations by the high- 
er class of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S DRAWING-ROOM RECITATIONS 
—A fine selection of tragic, comic,and dialee- 
tic — well adapted for reciting before any 
audience. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S RECITER, OR ELOCUTION MADE 
EASY—This work gives in addition to a great 





variety of excellent selections fifteen full page 
illustrations plainly showing the proper atti- 
tude of the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00, 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance to 
both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
says: “I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 


Planting Himself to Grow. 





Dear little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 

Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so grave and dignified 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand ; 
The stalk of the great, tall sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand. 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


Weasked our darling what pleased him 
He replied with a face aglow, 
‘““Mamma, I’m going to be a man ; 
DP ve planted myself to grow.”’ 
—Presbyterian, 


ic ens 


A Bank Incident. 





A well known contractor walked into 
a bank in this city the other day to cash | 
a check of $40. The paying teller look- 
ed at the check fora few minutes, then 








counted out $400 and handed it to the 
contractor, who although he noticed the 
error, said not a word, but rolled up the 
bills, and wadded them down in his) 





pocket. 
and about 2 o’clock that same afternoon 


before the officials of the bank had an | 


opportunity to discover the error, the 
contractor walked into the office of the 
president of the bank. 

“Is the bank responsible for the 
errors of its clerks?’ he asked the presi- 
dent. 

“If it can be proved that any of our 
clerks have erred’’ replied the president 
in a very chilly manner, ‘‘we will make 
a correction.”’ 

“Well, nobody saw this error made 
but myself,’’ continued the contractor, 
“and my word ought to be sufficient 
proof, I think.” 

“T am sorry sir’ said the bank presi- 
dent, ‘‘but we shall have to have addi- 
tional proof. We require this in order 
to protect ourselves ; that is all.’’ 

‘Very well, sir,’’ replied the contrac- 
tor, rising to leave. ‘Iam sorry I can- 
not furnish what you demand. The er- 
ror I referred to was the payment of 
$400 for a check that called for only $40 ; 


but as no one saw me receive the extra | 


$360, I suppose you will not want to cor- 
rect this mistake. Good day sir.”’ 
“Hold on ! Come back !’’ shouted the 
bank president, who by this time was 
very wide awake to the abyss to which 


| he had been led. 


The matter was soon adjusted satis- 
factorily, and now when any person re- 
ports an error at the bank the first ques- 
tion asked is ‘In whose favor ?’— Wash- 
ington Post. 


This happened in the morning |\CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSI- 


CAL EDUCATION, LTD. 


The term for 1896 opens July 13th and continues 
six weeks. The Normal Course cf two years is 
continued by a course in Corrective Gymnastics. 
Send for a circular to 

Jay W. SEAVER, M. D., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct 


> CARDS! 1-8 
Fes CARDS! ! 


reduce our enormous stock 












ao description Cut Do 
60 Reward of Merit Cards, aes 50 pana Valens Cards, New 100. 
6 Cards, - + 100. $ 50 Introduction & Escort * 100. 
50 Cards, (Beauties) » 0c. $6)Courting & Conversation _ 100. 
60 Birthday “*. e 0c. § 60 Scrap res for ornament ing 
60 Christmas and New Y. Cards, Boxes, Vases, &c. 102. 


Elegant snowflake and Fine |r 
now an ne 
5 Bristol Cards in assortcd tits 
0 NAMEon all postpaid 10c. 
Blank Cards, Serap Pictures and Pros From Your 
mium Goode at Wholesale. Address 
BIRD CARD WORKS, BOX T, TEACHER 


Clintonville, Conn. 

















Catarrh 
Can be 
Cured! 





It cured Dr. Sykes in 1870 and will cure you now. 
|For 24 years we have received recommendations 
| from those cured. This fact should convince you of 
| its superiority. Send for best book on catarrh yet 


published. Mailed to your address free. 
FOR 
| Address, Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure Co., 


| DR. SYKES’ 
CURE 
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“The Best Paper the Average Teacher Can Take.” 


The Educational Independent is an eight-page weekly paper, for teachers, — and school reading. 
cational papers; it is a new idea in the school paper line. 
‘Have been a subscriber to the Independent only a few months, and I wonder how I ever have been successful in my work 


tracts from recent letters: 
without this paper. 


pendent is the best paper the average teacher can take.”’"—Prof. A. Chatley, High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 
ing, but the Independent fills the bill more completely than any other paper has done. 


Teachers who have use 


It is the best, as well as the cheapest, of anything I have ever found.’’—May L. Driscoll, Bar Harbor, Me. 
“T have tried several gener for supplementary read- 


might watch for the coming of a dear friend.—Eleanor R. Plum, Prin. Sherbondy Hill School, Akron, O. 


Ba@s-The price of the 


ducational Independent is only 50 cents per year. 


(40 numbers. ) 


Iam delighted with it and my pupi 


The Independent is not like other edu- 
the Independent pronounce it “‘the best,” “the most helpful,” etc. Ex- 


“The Educational Inde- 


s watch for its coming as they 


A trial subscription of Ten Weeks for 10 cts. 


The Educational Independent’s Unparalleled Offer. 


For $2.00 we will give a year’s subscription to each of the following papers: Popular Educator, the leading educational monthly with the Largest Cir- 


and filled with bright, crisp and sparkling articles in that popular writer’s inimitable style. 
cational monthly published at the price and the equal of many costing twice as much. 


numbers. (Price 50 cents per year. 


Evouvtion oF Dopp,”’ ‘‘WALKs AND TALKs,”’ or a Prism 8} inches long, for teaching colors and refraction of light. 


(Price $1.00 per year. ) 


New Education, a journal of methods,aids and devices. 
(Price $1.00 per year.) Normal Instructor, the very best edu- 
Educational Independent, weekly, 40 


( Price 50 cents per year. ) 


Edited by the author of ‘‘Preston Papers,’’ 


) Also your choice of any one of the following books, the regular price of which is 25 cents each, and any one of which 


(Milton Bradley’s price 34 cents. ) 


Teachers desiring a primary paper may substitute Primary Education for ‘Popular Educator. Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching’? may be 
taken in place of any of above books by paying 15 cents additional. 


CATIONAL INDEPENDENT and use them in place of the readers, and you will have no more cause of complaint. 
.is only one cent per copy, and if you do not wish to pay for them yourself the = will gladly bring a penny each per week. 
Send ten cents for a sample packet and try it in your school. 


kes Agents wanted. 


using them this way. 
scription. 


Trial packets are sent all of one issue. ) 


The Last Half of The Term 


Is the trying time for most teachers. As spring approaches we are all apt to feel ‘that tired feeling,”’ and school work drags. This is especially true of the 
Reading Classes. Do you know the reason? It is because the pupils have read and re-read the reading text books until they know every story, every piece 
of poetry, almost every word, from beginning to end. Try them on fresh matter and see them brighten up. Order five or ten copies per week of the Epv- 


Address all orders and inquiries and make money orders payable to 


4 culation of any school journal. 


2 


In school packets the price of the INDEPENDENT 


Hundreds of schools are 


(Be sure to state clearly whether you want a trial packet or a trial sub- 


~atifies—_EDINBORO PUBLISHING COMPANY, Edinboro, Pa. 


may be worth as many dollars to the teachers who will read and digest it: “Epucation,” by Spencer; ‘‘PAyYNE’s LECTURES ON THE ART OF TEACHING,” ‘THE 
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3% x 314 inches. 


Our 85.00 Camera (size 4% x45 x6 Inches) is 
f titted $s. the quadrupiex undetachable plate hold- 4 
er, corrected ‘echromatic lens and finder, covering, 
Nis genuine Russia leather. It takes 4 pictureson glass ¢ 
- plates without re-loading. Everybody needsa good /4 
)idiogd like the Quad nowadays to photograph 
Z childhood, scenes of the oldhome, the house dog, 7 
also new scenes during trips abroad. 
pores, &s a5c. with order and We will ship by express, « 
) balance C.O.D, with privilege to examine atexpress¢ 
» office. Catig and sample photograph for 5c. Aduress¢ 
Close & Cone, 114 Nassau Street, Now York City, N. ¥.g 
>> SrSGrSGrGrSGuSGrSrGrs;s 4 
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ass Only Complete and up to-date 
. . VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY. 


THE NEW WEBSTER, 


BY E. EDGAR MILES, 


OOO2S> L<Oox~G> 














IT is an invaluable 
companion to every- 
body who has occasion 
to talk, read or write. 

It contains 45,800 
WORDS, absolutely 
fully pronounced asin 
Webster’s great Inter- 
national Dictionary.— 
12,300 MORE than 
ANY OTHER POCK- 
ET DICTIONARY: 
A complete PARLI- 
AMENTARY MAN- 
UAL, compiled from 
Cushing's & Roberts’ ; 
A Pronouncing Gaze- 
teer of the world; A 
Rapid Calculator; 
Business and_ Social 
Forms and a Literary 
Guide. Isconvenient- 
ly indexed, 

Worth ten times its 
@ost to anybody, espec- 
ially to teachers, stu- 
dents, office workers, 
and others who need a 
complete reference 
book thatis always AT 
HAND. Its size 4x 
254x59¢ makes it es| 
ially convenient to 
carry in the vest pock- 
et. It weighs only 2 
ounces. Hundreds ot 
thousands sold : every buyer pleased. — 

Cloth bound, red 
Morocco, gold stamp, gold edge: 
Morocco, three years’ Saeae, themorandum, 

and stamp holder, - 60 cts. 

Observe that this is not simply a 1 dictionary. but a 
successful combination of five extremely useful man- 
uals, and all for the price of one ; hence he who pays 
for ONE gets FOUR 


Absolutely Free 


and every purchaser may become an agent and make 
money, supplying this marv — “Pocket Library” 
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to his friends. nee can more profitable for 
than handling this book alone, or as a side line. Ex- 


perience not necessary. Sells to men, women and 
— atsight. More money in it for the agent than 
in larger, more expensive v olumes. 

Order a trial lot at once at 40 per cent. off, and be 


ready for more vigorous work at close ofschool. Our 
most liberal terms made known on receipt of your 
hame and address, Write to-day. 

Address all orders and communications to the 


publisher, 
E. E. MILES, 
PIANO zis 
accom penimen 4 
UNITED StTaTEs Music Co., 47 Hewitt Block 


South Lancaster, Mass. or 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
sean soya 
Fe aa en 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 





‘nstructor for Piano or Organ. So 
understand 


SHORTH AN BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
KERST COLLEGE, Corning, N. Y. 
SEND Any Cabinet Photo, we will return it ,post- 
paid, with 12 Beautiful Miniatures, for 27e. sample 
2e. ‘EXCELSIOR PHOTO CO., PALMER, Mass. 


THE BEST INK MADE! 
Send 10 cents for sample pint by mail postpaid. 
HANDY PACKAGE DYE Co., MASSENA, RY: 
An agent in every county 


Wanted at Once in U.S. Po --t gg day easi- 


ly made during institutes. Address, NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, Fenton, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED! $40 per week easily made 
selling our new office and ‘household novelties; 
male or female agents equally successful ; sample 
10 cents. No competition ; goods patented. 

MorsE & PoRTER MFc. Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
T have a sure, gee remedy. To prove it I will 
send a $1.00 bottle, sealed, free. Address 
Mrs. J. DEVERE, P. O. Box 494, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 
profit.—every merchant wants them. Write for 
terms. MODEL MF’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind. 

wanted tocanvass merchants 


NTS and business men fora new 


Se. Account Book. €$3 to $15 made 
aily by energetic parties. For sample 
sheet and terms, address 

H. W. PAMPHILON, Pub., 25 8d Avenue, N. Y. 


TWO FAMOUS FORMULAS 


that positively MAKE the HAIR GROW and 
curl, will be sent to any one upon receipt of two 
cents postage. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. 
Cco., 292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I WANT A GIRL 


to read this and send twenty-five cents in silver for 
one of our NOVELTY SHIRTWAIST SETs, If you in- 
tend wearing shirt-waists this summer, this is just the 
thing you want. The set consists ofa pair of hand- 
some Link Cuff Buttons and four Shirt-Studs, all 
made of white metal heavily silver-plated and can’t 
be distinguished from a set of Solid Silver ones, and 
they will wear just as long and won’t tarnish either. 
CAPITAL CITY NOVELTY Works, 523 9th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


1S $200 PER 
MONTH ENOUGH ? 


If so, send stamp forthe ‘How todo it plan.” 

For capable men and women only—no others need 

apply. No canvassing. 

CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
Box C, Bath, N. Y. 


UNLCE SAM OFFERS 


A splendid chance for teachers of higher 
education or young college men to secure 
a professional education in law,medicine 
science, etc., while earning from $1,200 to 
$1,800 perannum as Assistant Examiners 
in the Patent Office. A high grade in 
competitive examinations is all that is 
required. Particulars free if you men- 
tion ‘‘Normal Instructor.” 
Nat. CORRESPON DENCE a 
Washington, D. C. 


AGE NTS WANTED. 


Few (1895) Revised Ed. of ‘The Little Giant 
Cyclopedia of Ready Reference,” 1,000,000 Facts and 
Figures, 82 Colored Maps, Charts and Plates, 2,500 
Useful Tables, Practical Recipes, Trade Secrets, 

ete. A Library inone volume. For the educated, 

asa book of reference; for the unlearned asa 
storehouse of know ledge, for workers in all eall- 

ings of life, asa helping companion. Flexible 
morrocco binding, $1.00. For terms and descrip- 
tive circularsaddress W. W. WILSON, PUBLISHER, 

200 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


A WATERPROOF GARMENT: The EVERETT 
Gossamer, Rubber Capes and Skirts which are 
made to measure and sold in suits or separately, 
weigh far less than the ordinary mackintosh and 
cost but a fraction as much; skirts can be worn 


















































| ARE CURED, 219 La Balle 


over,under or in place of the ordinary dress skirt. 
We want one agent in every town to take orders 
for these garments; also for our Seckinecshen, 
Rubber Aprons, Sleev es, ete., and can offer very 
liberalterms. Youcan easily earn one for yourseli, 
working for us atodd times. Write us for full 
particulars and free samples of goods used. 


THE EVERETT SPECIALTY CO., Boston, Tlass. 


NEWS Etc., and acquaint- 


PAPER CLIPPINGS 
ances names. $35. a thousand. Particulars for stamp 





BovucatT — Birtns 


Deaths, —" oY 
News Clipping Co., Dep’t. B.O. 304 W. 139th St.. N.Y Y 


» DOES THE 
WONE EVERY Tine YOU SAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 








The soldier merged in the army, 


Nirvana. 


Only one block in the building ! 
Only one stone in a wall! 

To this hath it sunk, thine ambition, 
O Soul, that so fain had been all? 


Only one mid the countless myriads 
Of whom the great Architect rears, 

On our earth his mighty temple, 
Whose top shall reach the spheres. 


Fain hadst thou stood out singly, 
In a glory all thine own ; 

A Druid boulder, o’er the waste, 
Majestic and alone. 


A rough stone finger pointing 
From earth to Heaven alway, 

A dumb voice for God mid the silence 
Of the moor’s untrodden way. 


Thou hadst not feared mid the stillness 
To rear thy front alone, 

From earth and its wildering noises, 
To the silence of God’s throne. 


But to be but one stone block only 
Of myriads in a wall! 

Canst thou stoop thy proud aspirings, 
O soul! that so fain had been all? 


Yes, that is the task he sets thee, 
If thou wilt have part in his fame, 
Ere the world was, whose foundations 
Were laid in a Lamb that was slain. 


His temple, whose towering summit 
Evanishes in the blue, 

Where the Lamb, its deep foundation, 
Is its God-crowned cope-stone too. 


No solitary sentinel, 
No Druid stone o’er the waste, 
But one stone on others resting 
In a slow growth that makes no haste. 


One stone upon others resting, 
And that others shall rest upon, 


When the Builder’s hand shall have 
fashioned 
For thine own niche, thy life’s work 
done. 


One link in the long ascension 
From chaos and night, alone, 

Of the golden chain that hath ending 
In the God-man on the throne. 


Ah! better than lonely glory 

To be poorest link in that chain ; 

To be meanest block in that building, 
For aye that shall remain. 

More glorious that Nirvana, 

Where Self and its claims hath cease ; 


The part in the Perfect’s peace. 

Incorporate with the Author 

And Finisher of Faith, 

Like his, thy living glory, 

Hath its deep roots in death. 
—Jeanie Morrison in Ue Academy. 





FAT-TEN-U 
and CORPULA 


Distinguished Author. 
THEY MAKE FLESH. 





Mr. Thomas Williams of No, 834 Sixty-first street, 
Chicago, whose portrait is above, is editor of the 
Christadelphian Advocate and the Truth Gleaner, 
also author of ‘*The Problem of Life,” ‘The Great 
Salvation” and various other works on biblical sub- 
jects. His travels as a lecturer for twelve years have 
made his name knewn from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Following is what he has to say in regard to 
the benefits he has derived from the use of Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods: 
834 Gist St., Chicago, March 30, 1896, 

“Messrs. Loring & Co.—Gentlemen: From a sense 
of gratitude and a desire to benefit my fellow-men, I 
am constrained to testify (publicly if you see fit to 
use what I say) to the great benefit I have derived 
from the use of Fat-Ten-U and Corpula. My life has 
been principally one of brain work, and I have had 
difficulty in keeping the body built up equal to the 
task of supporting the natural activity of the mind. 
The verdict of physicians and phre nolorists in my 
case has been ‘body too weak for the brain.’ This 
disposition was aggravated by two attacks of 
la grippe, which reduced my weight to about 120 
pounds and left me weak and despondent. I com- 
menced to use your Fat-Ten-U and Corpula, and soon 
felt that inctead of eating from necessity 1 could eat 
with pleastre. began to increase in flesh—good 
and solid—and in vigor. My weight a few weeks 
since Wes 150 pounds the heaviest 1 ever weighed, 
and TI am stillinereasing. I feel like another man, 
and mv work, that used to be a hardship, is now an 
easy tas For he ‘iping the powers of digestion 
and assimil: ution T have never found anythin¢s com- 
parable with your foods. I am yours very gratefully, 

Tos. WILLIAMS,” 

From 2 popular elocutionist: 





610 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 





“Loring & Co., Chicago: I was debilitated and run 
down, and after having tried various treatments 
without gaining health or flesh, begun to take Lor- 
ing’s Pat-‘Ten-U and Corpula. Two months’ treat- 
nent restored me to my ace istomed strengt band 
plumpness, and gave me adegree of health | had 


My gainin weight was fully 
inquiries 
—Mrs. H, 


not Known for years 
30 pounds. I am willing to answer any 
about may experience with these foods.”* 
Hiss , 





’ orother 
taken, 


ies,’ “nervines,” “sarsaparillas’ 
foods are 





+p 
When a man’s temper ot 
him it reveals the worst 
ligious Herald, 


gets the best 
of lhim.—Re- | 





Woman, Oh, woman! Why 
headaches? Bradyerotine is relief. 
———_+@+ 
The turn of a sentence has decided the 





fate of many a fr iendsbip, and, tor aught 
that we know, the fate of many a king- 


Balle Street. CHICAGO, | dom.—Jerenay Bentham. 





. | pe 
suffer | 


miediciins necessiury when these 

ou » Write our CHicaco MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
abou ‘ your thinness and debility or about any other 
medi wstion, Our physicians will give you com- 
petent ! ice without charge. What these Foods 
bave Conc for others they would do for you, 

Pri rpula, $1.00 per package. 


Mati {, 31.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One bcuth’s treatment by mail, $2.00, 

Send for “How to Get Plump and Rosy,” and im- 
rove the bust and form. 

Send letters and mail, express or C. 0. D. orders to 
ring ¢ Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply 
por Department, asbelow. Use only the nearest 
| address, 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
No. 115 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City. 
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Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE SO EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 


Greenwood’s - Business - College 


and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 


occupation. A course in Short- 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, English and Mathemat- 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee. Booklet, 
10 cents. Circular free. 


6! K Court St., Boston, Mass. 


When n writing mention INSTRUCTCR. 











) Tiaiiers: 


LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 


as it is taught in all up to date business col- 
leges and as it is practiced in all leading busi- 
ness houses by purchasing one of 


Abrahamson’s 
Bookkeeping Charts. } 


Or a Complete Course of Instruction 
: in the Art of Double Entry Boo 
keeping. Price One Dollar. 

Fully illustrating the Invoice book, Sales 
book, Cash book, Commission Sales Book or 
Consignment Book, Day Book, Journal and 
Ledger. Showing forth how and when to 
enter transactions into these books. How to 
F journalize : how to post into the Ledger ; how 

to open, keep and close any set of books kept 
by double entry, with outlinesand explana- 
tions, showing how to go about the work step 
$ by step,and finally how to make out a balance ; 

sheet, giving in detail the condition of the 
business on the day of closing thé books. It 
is a complete manual of Double entry Book- 
$ keeping,which can be mastered in a few hours 
without the aid of a teacher. 

CHAS. M. ABRAHAMSON, Principa) and 
Founder Abrahamson Business College and 
School of Shorthand, 608 Broadway, Camden, 
N. J. Established 1880. 


PUBLIC OPINIONS : 


Being an expert accountant I naturally 
looked for omissions, but I am happy to say 


that Ifoundnone. Your Chart contains every 
principle of the most difficult set of books 
3 usedintradeand finance. CURTIS HAVEN, 
Prin. Haven College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your chart gives a birds’ eye view of closing 
$ a ledger. THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, Prin. 
{ Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I believe that any person who is blessed 
with ordinary common sense could readily 
learn book-keeping with the use of your val- 
uable Chart. ALBERT L. HOLLINSHED, 
bookkeeper with Taylor Bros., Camden,N. J. 
: ITunhesitatingly pronounce y our bookkeeping 

chart the best work that has ever been brought 
to my attention. AUSTIN M. CLARK,book- 
keeper with the Mich. Ins. Co., Philada., Pa. 

You struck and elaborated a good idea. 

BAUM, Prin. — of Business and 
Shorthand, 8. Oil City, Pa. 


$ You have certainly a very ingenious, prac- 

tical and instructive device for presenting the 
Science of Accounts. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, Moline, IL 

Abrahamson’s Book-keeping Chart is one 
of the least costly and yet most efficient teach- 
ers thatcan besecured. ““PUBLICOPINION, 
N. Y.” and many others. : 
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When writing mention InsTRU CTOR, 


THE PERFECT ORATOR 


Price 25 cents, sent postpaid. 
ag of other books of Read- 
ings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
Plays,Charades, Tableaux, 
Pantomines. 

Books of Games,Sports and Amuse- 
ments, Athletics, Gymnastics, 
Magic, etc., etc. 

Full descriptive Catalogues of all 
the above books sent free on appli- 
cation. 

DeWitt Publishing House, 
No. 38 Rose St., New York. 


‘When writing mention InstRvcToR. 








The Discontented Six. 





BY A. M. L. HAWES. 





Six little buttercups, out in the field, 
Out with the clover and grass, 
Wishing all day they could stand by the 
fence 
Watching the people who pass. 


Six little daisies outside of the fence, 
Wishing and wishing all day 
They could hop over, run off through the 
grass, 
And there with the buttercups stay. 
So the six little daisies never look 
At the people passing by, 
And the six little buttercups never play 
Hide and seek in the grasses high. 


But six in the field are yellow with grief, 
Six in the lane are white with woe, 
And the summer’s here, and the sum- 
mer’|l pass, 
As summers always come and go. 





And the white and gold in lane and field, 
Ere the first red apples fall, 
| Will be packed away with the farmer’s 
hay, 
And never a summer at all. 
——— +--+ —__ 


The Little Quakeress. 





Brown-eyed Ruth, the Quaker’s daugh- 
ter, 
In her dress of simple gray, 
Walked beside her quiet grandpa 
Mid the garden flowers of May. 


Bed of tulips bright and golden, 
Hyacinths of every shade, 

Pansies, like sweet childish faces, 
Looking up to greet the maid. 


How they revelled in the sunshine, 
While ’mid clumps of violets blue, 

Filling all the air with fragrance, 
Glistened still the morning dew. 


Then outspoke the little maiden, 
Looking at her dress of gray : 

“Grandpa can thee tell the reason 
Why God made the flowers so gay, 


“‘While we wear the quiet colors 
That thee knows we never meet, 
F’en in clover or the daisies 
That we trample under feet ? 


‘Seems to me a Quaker garden 
Should not grow such colors bright.’ 
Roguishly the brown eyes twinkled, 
While her grandpa laughed outright. 


“True it is, my little daughter, 
Flowers wear not the Quaker gray ; 
But they neither toil nor labor 
For their beautiful array. 


“Feeling neither pride nor envy, 

’Mong their sister flowers, thee knows, 
Well content to be a daisy, 

Or a tall and queenly rose. 


“Keeping still the same old fashions 
Of their grandmothers of yore : 

Else how should we know the flowers, 
If each Spring new tints they bore ? 


‘*Even so the Quaker maiden 
Should be all content to-day, 
As a tulip or a pansy, 


Once again the brown eyes twinkled : 
“Grandpa, thee is always right ; 

So thee sees, by thy own showing, 
Some may dress in colors bright. 


“Those whom thee call wordly people, 
In their purple and their gold, 

Are no gayer than these pansies 
Or their grandmothers of old. 


“Yet thee knows I am contented 
With this quiet life of ours. 
Still, for all, I’m glad, dear grandpa, 
That there are no Quaker flowers.”’ 
—The Record. 


————~—po—__<_—_ 


Beauty is as Beauty Does. 





‘You think the Ugly Duckling never 
becomes a swan ?’”’ writes Ruth Ashmore 
in April Ladies Home Journal. ‘Rachel, 
who was said to have had the most ex- 
pressive face of any woman in the cen- 
tury, and to have been the most graceful, 
was counted by her family an excessively 
ugly child. She adored beauty, and she 
tells in one of her letters that suddenly 
one day, after looking at herself, she 
made up her mind that she would be 
charming. And she said, ‘I studied 
every hour of my life to be ugly no long- 
er.’ History tells how she succeeded. 
Adelina Patti was the Ugly Duckling, it 
being thought by her parents that her 
sister, Carlotta, was the beauty. Mary 
Anderson, the ideal, classical beauty of 
the last two decades, was considered in 
her own home an awkward, ordinary- 
looking girl, rather quiet, for she spent 
most of her time reading Skakespeare. 
George Eliot never became a beauty, but 
she forced those people who despised her 
lack of attraction as a child to recognize 
the great genius of the woman. The old 
mammies down South always scorned a 
pretty baby, and, oddly enough, there is 
wisdom in this.”’ 


———————~2-——_—__— 


Looking Upward. 





The following advice, given to a young 
married woman who was visited by 
another older and more experienced one 
may be helpful to some of our readers: 
When the yistor rose to go, the hostess 
came with her to the door and out upon 
the pleasant piazza, which, however, 
looked a little dusty in the corners. 

“O dear !’’ said the young wife, how 
provoking servants are! I told Mary to 
sweep this piazza thoroughly, and now 
look how dusty it is.’’ 

““Grace,’’ said the elder woman, look- 
ing into the disturbed young face with 
kindly, humorous eyes, “I am an old 
housekeeper. Let me give you a bit of 
advice : Never direct people’s attention 
to defects. Unless you do so they will 
rarely see them. Now if I had been in 
your place and noticed the dirt, I should 
have said, How blue the sky is! or, 
How bracing the air is! Then I should 
have looked up at that as I spoke, and 
should have gotten you safely down the 
steps and out of sight without your see- 


weit ING TABLETS Samples 10c. A daisy for 
lic. A.C. DALTON, Newfield, N. J. 


PLAY Dialogues, § Magic Tricks, 


wise Ley es, Music Goods. Cata- 
EUROPE for 67 days, or less, starting June 27th. 








G. H. BATES, Boston, Iass. 
soe 2 Tour includes coachi: 
Wri Fog ¥ circulars to Box F, 
Plein fla 


Brcesive Sweating Feet 


and armpits. Ifyou would be convinced ofthe su- 
aati of our remedy, send Toots, for sample box. 
ZARRETTE emedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


PRINTING ¥ 100 0 cavelopes 5 ee Mo 


a 1. 1,000 $1.65. 5,000 7m Samples or stamp, Con- 
a ions an oan for secret societies and Orders 
ted. Send stamp for estimates. Address, 
A. C. DALTON, B. 72 Newfield, N. J. 


DON’T [1ISS THIS. 


To introduce our perfume, we will send a case post- 
for 10 cents. ‘We will mail with it, absolutely 
% "a beautiful gold-plated Garnetand Opal Ring. 
Send 10 cents in ort 3. we will delight you. 
W. S. EVERETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


TELL ALL YOUR FRIENDS 


who belong to dramatic clubs, or get up ‘‘Shows”’ 

for churches and schools, that this is the place to 

buy Plays and Entertainments. My catalogue is 

sent free to wf oe AE egg a larold Roor- 

vane N a ae Bookseller, 182 Nassau St., New 
ork, 


The ‘Game of Physiology!” 


Seventy cards with over three hurdred ques- 
tions selected from teachers’, regents, and state 
examinations. Every question fully answered. 
Price 25 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL CARD CO., 
18s THE— 


FILLMORE, N. Y. 
SO N G BEST SINGING BOOK 


™ ae Schools, Singing 
asses, Commencements, 




















Ceevedbiie Iustitutes, ete. 

112 pages, boards, 25c ; $8.60 per doz., prepaid. 

One sample copy postpaid to any reader of this 
paper, only 25 cents 


M. R. McElroy, Box A, Wooster, Ohio. 











Of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, M: 

I. and Conn.; these maps are handsomely eoleved 

and show all the roads oo points of interest ; for 

sale me why Myo dealers, or sent by mail by the publishers; 

ee oy 50 cents. Send for logue. GEO. H. 

Lg - R & CO., Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., 
on, 


RUSSIAN 
VIOLETS. 


pooen of 5 cts. we will send you a package 
of kt RUSSIAN VIOLET SACHET POWDER, which 
keeps its strength a long time and emits a most 
refreshing and on odor to laces, handker- 
chiefs, stationery, the corsage, &c. Address BEN. 
LEVY & Co., French Perfumers, Boston, Mass. 


CARPETS sa's3e's3te FACTORY 


a yard for all wool ingrain carpets. 
49 cts. Guaranteed best quality of latest de- 
and colors, 








1 obtain six samples 3x6in. State 
1 0 cts. preferences in color and size of figure 


desi: 
ard allowed f ress or 
2 cts. 3 .. oer allow ior exp 


CAYUGA COUNTY CARPET CO., 
77 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


TEACHERS visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’sS HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
a@ clean, comfortab —, quiet Hotel-Home, centrally 
located, near Madiso uare Park, convenient to 
several "lines of aval, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 

ITS RATES—$2.00 to $3.00 per o~ od room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishments, which saan less of 
comfort and quiet, with g: board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. Send “— circular. 

HAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 
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‘Study 
{Law at 
|Home 


was the ambitieus young man and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
office, in the bank,—the man and woman 

of a college education, J 





la 
without the opportunit; 

S that made this method of 

We offer three courses :— 


1. A PREPARATORY LAW Course. 
2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 


5c, 2 


b TO PRACTISE LAWOR FOR GENERAL $3 
CuLTure. 
3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
NESS MEN AND WOMEN. 
$ THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, 2 
¢ ~ the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues@ 


— the courses. They can be had for the 
ing.. Address 


| ‘THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE | 
3 SCHOOL OF LAW. ; 





teaching law a necessity. @ 
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A Choice Library ; 
Of 30 Volumes 
For $10.00. 


For Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades, and for Homes. 





You cannot obtain a better library for 
your school for the money than this. The 
books are all substantially bound in boards 
or cloth, profusely illustrated, and _first- 
class in all respects. They are in use in the 
city schools of Chicago, and in thousands of 
other schools and families throughout the 
country. We guarantee satisfaction in ail 
respects and will refund the money to any 
purchasers not pleased with them. 





Storyland of Stars. Illus. bds. 165 pp. .40 

¢ Stories from Animal Land. Illus. 179 - 

p. - - - - a 

Our Fatherland, Tllus. cloth, 160 pp. 50 
Storiesof Australia. Tlus. bds. pp. .40 
StoriesofIndia. Illus. bds. 200pp.  .40 
Stories of China. Illus. bds. 40 
Stories of Northern Europe. Illus. 190 pp. .40 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. 

ZEsop’s Fables. Illus. _bds. 95 pp. .30 

Grimm’s Tales. Illus. bds. 144 pp. .40 
American History Stories, 

Vol. I. Tlus. bds. 198 pp. 36 

Vol. II. Illus. bds. 158 pp. 36 

Vol. III Illus. bds. 158 pp. 36 

Vol. IV. Illus. bds. 174 pp. 36 

Story of Columbus. Illus. bds. 

180 pp - - - = 40 
Stories of Industry. 

Vol. I. Illus. bds. 172 pp. 40 

Vol. II. TWlus._ bds. a 40 
Stories for Home and School. Ss. 

197 pp. - - - - 40 5 
Little Flower Folks 

Vol. I. Illus. bds. 138 pp. 30 

Vol. II. Illus. bds. 130 pp. -30 

The Great West. Illus. bds. 176 pp. .30 
Cortes and Montezuma. Illus. bds. 

100 pp. - - - - -30 
Conquest of Peru. Illus. bds. 128 pp. .30 
Stories of Massachusetts. Illus. bds. 

358 pp. - : : - -60 
Geography for Young Folks. Illus. 

136 Pp: - - - . 30 

Vol. I. Illus. bds. 226 pp. -40 

Vol. If. Illus. bds. 240 pp. -40 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse. 264 pp. .40 
Choice Selections. Northend. bds. 

144 pp. - - - - 50 
Stories from Shakespeare. 

Vol. I. Illus. cloth, 167 pp. 50 

Vol. II. Illus. Cloth, 156 pp. 50 

11.84 
Price to Libraries and Schools, prepaid, $10.00 


Address THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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$1.00 AFTER YOU 
219 La Galle Street, CHICAGO, 





[%. 10 Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. | 
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Friendship. 





What is friendship? I will tell you: 
Eyes that weep for others’ wrongs, 

Shoulders bearing others’ burdens, 
Lips repeating others’ songs. 


Friendship is a chain embracing 
Rich and poor, and young and old ; 

F’en the beggar child may fondly 
Touch in awe its links of gold. 


Friendship is the heart’s devotion, 
By warm, loving acts confess’ d, 
Thinking trials only pleasures, 
If they give the loved one rest. 


Friendship is a sweet companion, 
When brave courage is unmann’d, 

Asking naught, but trusting fully, 
Quick to soothe and understand. 


———_— > >-e— -——___—_—__ 


Prairie Pictures. 





BY WILLIAM REED DUNROY 





I. 
Day dawn ; a tender sky, 
Gray, stabbed with rose, 
Birds, dewy-winged that fly, 
A new-born wind that blows. 


A floor of flooded gold, 
Unmarred by shade or gloom, 
Dashed with colors bold, 
Of fire-weed’s gaudy bloom. 


A gray lark on a weed, 
A passionate trill, 

A winged sudden speed, 
A solemn hushed still. 


The sun above the grass, 
The sky a boundless blue, 

The plain a jeweled mass 
Diamonded with dew. 


IL. 
High moon ; a sky of brass, 
Flaming winds, fiery run, 
Endless reach of shriveled grass 
Beneath a burning sun. 


A whitened heap of bones, 

A skull with caverned eyes, 
A torpid snake ensconces 

As ghastly white it lies. 


A bird’s nest on the ground, 
Two eggs, the sky as blue, 

A stillness vast, profound 
Where sleep, on silence grew. 


III. 


Sundown ; the shadows creep 
On gloomy prairies gray, 

Night-winds lisp and sweep 
And swallows dart away. 


Sod house, grassy old, 
Doorless, dark, forlorn, 
Glassless windows, staring bold, 
Sockets eyeless torn. 


Lone mound, cross of wood, 
Crumbling to decay, 

Mute reminder, understood, 
Man has passed this way. 


Silence, doom, and blight, 
Blackness, deep despair, 

Flowerless earth, starless night, 
Soundless, birdless air. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





"Take a Combination Case of the 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

CASE CONTAINS . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 

9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powdcr, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth 
Both if at retail aa ~“s 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Sept., Oct., and Nov. 


Norn.—We have examined the goods and premiums and know they give satisfaction and also know that 
the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.—Ed. Instructor. 
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DO YOU 
PLAY 
CARDS? 








Send ten cents 








in stamps for 
w—___AMERICA’S FAVORITES. | «pair ctour 
Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. GAME 
| Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money |COUNTERS 
| than other makers can afford to market an inferior production, hence in pur- INDIANA 
| chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade BICYCLE CO. 
| bicycle. it is impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. Send for it. Indianapolis, 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. | “4nd. 





“IAXPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE." 
THREE NEW MODELS 


Smith Premier Typewriters 
NOS. 2,3 AND 4. 


| 





Great Many 
Improvements 
Prog ress in Heretofore 
Mechanical poe 
By Other 
Art. Manufacturers. 





DUPABILITY THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
407-410 Powers BlId’g., Rochester, New York. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 
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alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 
and up. and up. 


oe Sold on instalments. Easy payment. 30 days’ trial in your own 

{ pane. We —- guarantee every Organ and Piano 25 years. 
end for Catalogue. BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 

P.O. BOX 66 WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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‘DOES 
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TEAGHERS = 
WORLD 


Reach You Regularly ? 
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Tf not write to us for a free sample. 8 





The famous g 
Natural History Chart 
Supplements will be 
continued another year, 


Bemis Publishing Co., ‘ 
PUBLISHERS, 4 
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13 Astor Place, New York City. 
Established in 1889, « 
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FORA 


of 33 elegant embossed designs suit- 
able for catalog covers. Every 
is an idea, and is well worth the one 
H dollar we receive for it (cash with the 
i order, express prepaid). Each'design 
is worked in from one to five har- 
monious colors. You cannot afford 
to be without it. Ideas produce oth- 
0 ers, and astudy of this book will aid 
your thinker. Will refund this 
n amount on your first order for em- 
bossed work. Send us your catalog 
in $ and get our prices, we furnish orig- 
inal designs. 


Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Designing, Engraving, Printing, Embossing. 


CATALOG ? 


A Ts the title we have given a brochure 



















OT te En- 

We sell a Y/ NS "_ Velopes 
FINE GRADE No,1 qual- 
ty high cut 


on pe 
in satl0ca 
pound. Send for 
sample. 


Blackboard Stencils 
28 Size 18x24 for $1. 


Hundredsofdesigns. Speakers, Dialogues, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, and other books for teachers. 


FINE GIFT CARDS 


ce, 1%, 2c, 3c, 4c each 
Bookfets 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, 25. $1.20 worth for $1.00. 


FR ToTEACHERS 
Catalogue and few samples 
Cards free if you mention 

OHN WI 


this paper. J X, 
Best goods for least money. Milford, N. Y. 


r GET RICH! 


Millions are made by investing $1. per 
month in Stocks. Send 2 stamps for ic- 
ulars. WILCOX & COMP. , Brokers, 
531 Broadway, New York. 


6%4,50-lb. white. 
Wove $1.50 per M 
Send for Samples. 
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UNOLE Sam's TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
YOU PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 
no CURED. 219 La Galle Street, CHIOAGY, 





Spring Song. 





The boughs are heavy with blossom 
The grass grows deep on the lawn— 
Sweeter and ever sweeter 
The blackbird pipes to the dawn. 


The paths lie pale in the twilight, 
As pale as a ring-dove’s breast ; 
The birchwood is blue and silver— 
A faint rose fades in the west. 


O, air of the April gloaming, 
O, wind of the linnet’s wing— 
There is little else to be glad for, 
But my heart is glad of the Spring. 
pn en ‘arriott- Watson, 
in the April Scribner’ s. 


——_—__++-—____—_ 
Keep Bradycrotine, the friend of the 
Headache sufferer handy. 
a ee 


A New Cure For Consumption. 


The Latest “Cure” for Consumption. A certain 
physician in London has met with success lately 
in his treatment of persistent cases of Consump- 
tion and all Lung and Throat diseases and has 
finally disclosed the secret. He says after the 
patients have laid bare their long tale of woe of 
sleepless nights and miserable days he prescribes 
this Remedy and they get immediate relief. 

The curative property of this wonderful Rem- 
edy is based on the great merit of the ingredients 
which it contains which are very rare. A com- 
mentator in the LONDON SocIETy PREss referring 
to this great Remedy says: ‘Try this remedy | 
when next attacked with a cold or lung trouble, 
and if the result be not satisfactory rest assured , 
it is not the fault of the Remedy.” 

We are now manufacturing this wonderful 
Remedy and are so positive ofits great merits 
that we will send you two bottles upon receipt of 
$1.00 with the distinct understanding that ifit 
does not cure you we will refund the money. 

LONDON CONSUMPTION CURE Co., 
457 & 459 Washington St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

As to our standing and reliability we refer you 
to ‘Metropolitan Bank” or any other bank in the 
city. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER, 





Send us this Coupon 
and 15 cents to pay 
mailing and handling 
expenses and we will 
send you FREE of 
charge a copy of - - - 








EAU PLAIT, in any size 


, under separate cover, a pattern of 


this fashionable WRAPPER WITH WATT 


‘“‘MCODES”’ By May Manton. 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


We will also mail to you 


“MODES” is the most practical, UP-TO-DATE 
Fashion publication in America. 
The pattern alone retails for 35 cents. 


























COUPON, NorMaL INsTRUCTOR 6727. 
Size of Pattern 6727_________.___Inches Bust. 
4 
Name 
ea ee ws 
Address - - - 


132 WHITE STREET, 





DELOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Etc, 


of the highest grade furnished at a moderate cost to 
# Any % Kind » of School # whether One or a 
” Thousand be required. No shoddy type-effects! 


9 


You 


wast Our goods have a national reputation for being % 


# & Chaste « « Artistic  » Correct « 


SPECIMENS 
MENTION 
NorMAL 


were Tell us: (1) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 


Be Wise To-day. 


& & a & 


Ames & Rollinson Co., New York. 


———————— 








KINDERGARTE 


and ees W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
+ SUPPLIES 


3 East 14th St., New York. 








MODES PUB. C0., 


+ + - NEW YORK. 
























€ \ 4 4 a a 
»> 
ry D U RI N G V AC ATI 0 You can earn $40 to $100 monthly and expenses ¢ 
4 if you work for the q 
> GO TO CHAUTAUQUA NURSERY CO. Stock sold « 
4 Cc H AUT. A U Q U A with a guarantee and replaced. 
$) Full instructions. No experience required. 
§ FREE. H. B. WILLIAMS, Secretary, Geneva, N. Y. 
( 
a. 
How to Cure Catarrh. 
‘ A clergyman after years of suffering, from that 
CASHFOR e rv loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
wus | every. known remedy, at last found a medicine 
Png Raney Lis emg Tooter’ which campletely cured and saved him from 
spoons, e' Also unused — death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, 
: monds and Gems. Send by regis: | conding his name and address to Prof. Lawrence, 
WE PAY tered mail or express. We remit | ¢ Warren § 7 <r agent he 
immediately. FREE, a beautiful | 88 Warren St., New York, will receive the means 
of cure free and post-paid, 





eS i ouble-heart Pin with each box of 

our Turkish Boxwood Sawdust for cleaning jewelry. 

Price 15 cents, postpaid. ESTABLISHED 1880. 
H. HARTE, RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET denise 

Gems by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,” just published. A col- 
lection of Longfellow’s most celebrated poems. 
Original colored cover page, with excellent por- 
trait.of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
bon. Sent, postpaid, for the marvelously low 
orice of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, 
or 10 CENTS, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. To 
enable teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory 
PRIZEs to give to scholars, we will mail the Lonc- 
FELLOW BOOKLET at the low price of 40CENTS PER 
DOZEN COPIES. Address, M.C. BURKEL, 

479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


“No Commission.” 


unless successful ; margin from 2 per cent. or more; 
purchase everything now on concessions ; old estab- 
lished, reliable stock broker. 

A. W. BARNARD, 


60 Broadway, = = = New York. 


WE CURE 


SICK - HEADACHE, 


A pleasant, quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from —r people who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine FREE 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day. 
Address, EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


42 Non-breakable Corsets 
Wi _ and Corset Waists. 


Y 
\ The finest in the world. We invite 
é i \) correspondence with every lady who 
reads this. Lady agents wanted in 
every city and town. Our agents, 
have wonderful success. Price Lists { 
and “Retail Guide” free. NAV 
Reliance Corset Co., = My//, 
Jackson, Mich. ¢/7/\\ 

Hil 


Mention Instructor. 


gecene Annual Chautauqua Excursion to 


Europe of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union 
aap on the City of Rome July 4,1: days,cost- 
ing only $235, including all necessary expenses. Per- 
sonally conducted by Frank C. Clark, Tourist Agent 
of New York, London and Jerusalem. Visiting Ire- 

» tland, land, France and Belgium. Side 
trips to Switzerland, Germany and ~~ - Register 
early and secure choice ofstaterooms. Foritinerary 
giving full 


address 
. H. GILLETTE, McGrawville, N. Y. 































YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on German 
z ~ Silver gaa 15 cts. (regular price 
25c). Key Ring FREE, prevents loss of valuable 


keys,ete. Umbrella Tag, 12 cts. Other novelties;- 


Agents wanted. KEY-CHECK CO., N. Box 783, 
Concord, N. H. 


Wanted! Now! 


2000 TEACHERS to take courses by mail. 
} Courses in Science, Math- 
ematics, Pedagogy and all other branches of 
learning. The BEST school of the kind in the 
land. Students in every state inthe Union. Send 
for 24 page illustrated catalogue. Address 

National Correspondence Normal, Fenton, Mich. 








13 weeks,the Pathfinder, that successful na- 
tional newspaper for teachers, students and 
ALL BUSY PEOPLE. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used asthe ideal 
current events paper by schools and current-topics 
clubs all over the country. Clean, condensed, 
classified,comprehensive, non-partisan and enter- 
taining. Gives facts, not opinions. Current top- 
ics geo eg quarterly. Noschoolroom com- 
plete without it. No teacher can afford to do 
without it. $1.a year; 60 centsin clubs. Address, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Che IMonist-- 


CONTENTS FOR 
JAN. 1896. 
Germinal Selection. PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN. 
Pathological Pleasures and Pams. TH. RIBOT. 
On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. PROF. ERNST MACH. 

From Animalto Man. Prof. JOSEPH LE CONTE. 
On the Philosophy of Money. EDW. ATKINSON. 
On Chinese Philosophy. DR. PAUL CARUS. 

8a- A samj'2 copy mailed free to any address on 
application. Current numbers 50c*; yearly $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


‘“‘ARMENIAN [MASSACRES”’ 


By ex-resident, and strongly endorsed by eminent 
men. Trueand full history of the whee subject. 
300 towns have been destroyed, nearly 100,000 inno- 
cent Christians slain, and halfa million women and 
children sold into slavery, or left to die of starvation 
and cold. It has shocked the entire christian world. 
The book is profusely illustrated, handsomely bound 
and low in price. The demand for the book is im- 
mense. Applications for agency coming in by the 
hundreds daily. Very liberal terms to agents. Send 
25 cents for full morocco outfit. Don’t delay. Ad- 
dress, STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 41 N. 6th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


a eS 
iltars, Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 
@rect from manofactu: ¥ ve 


rer to user. You sa’ 
50 per cent, thedealer's profit. Fine Catalog. free. 


UNITED STaTEs Music Co., 47 Hewitt — 
Cincinnati, 0) 


| 5 CENTS, with this ad.,brings you on trial for 
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FREE? 


We direct special attention tothe following re- 
markable statements : 

Dear Madame.—Yours to 
hand, I recommend the 
Moore treatment because 
I have tried it,and KNOW 
it to be just what he says 
itis. I have been cured 
by it, and have remained 
so for eight years; have 
known of many others 
being cured of the very 
worst cases. By ali means 
get it. 

Yours truly, 
W.E. PENN, 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK., 
May 18, 1894. 


——— 





The above is a letter 
written by the late Rev. 
W. E. Penn, the noted 
Tex. Evangelist, to Mrs. 
er Albion, 


The late Prof. Basil 
Manley, of the South 
Baptist, Theo, Seminary, 
Louisville, (i says of 
the Aerial Medication : ‘J 
can cordially recommend its 
use.’ Write for a fac- 
simile of his letter. 


‘¢sWhereas, I was deaf, now I hear.’’ 
a 


At the age of 69, and after 
having suffered from Catarrhal 
Deafness 20 years, I am truly 
thankful to state that Iam en- 
tirely cured by Aerial Medica- 
tion, and my hearing, which 
had become so bad that I could 
not hear a wateh tick, or con- 
versation, is fully restored. I 
will verify this statement. 

WILLIAM RITCHIE, 
Derby Center, Vt. 


A Deaf [lan’s Slate. 


years I_ was almost 





y 





For 25 
totally deaf; could not under- 


stand a word; had to carry a 
slate so that people could “‘talk”’ 
tome. In one week after com- 
mencing Aerial Medication, I 
surprised my friends by discard- 
ing the slate. I steadily im- 
proved, and now can hear the 
slightest noise and can under- 
stand conversation perfectly. 
EDWARD E. WILLIAMS, 
Lead, S. D 
See special free offer below. 
Restored his Hearing in 5 [linutes. 


My age is63. Isuffered 
intensely from Catarrh 10 
years. Had intense head- 
ache,took cold easily,had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. My 
hearing began to fail,and 
for three years I was al- 
mostentirely deaf, and I 
continually grew _ worse. 
oe had_tried 
failed. In despair I com- 
menced to use the Aerial 
= Medication in 1888, and 
Ss the effect of the first_ap- 
lication was simply wonderful. In less than 
ne minutes my hearing was fully restored, and 
has been perfect ever since, and in a few months 
was entirely cured of Catarrh. ELI Brown. 
Jacksboro, Tenn. 


Deaf 25 Years. 


For many years I suffered 
from Catarrh, which destroyed 
my hearing,and for twenty-five 
years I was so deaf that I could 
not hear a clock strike by hold- 
ing my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and 
nothing gave me the slightest 
relief. Iobtained Dr. Moore’s 
treatment, and in three weeks 
my hearing began to improve, 
and now I can hear common 
conversation across a room; 




























a 


| And to bring the glimpses of time to be 





can hearaclock strike in an ad- 
joining room, 80 feet away. I think Iamentirely 
cured, and my hearing permanently restored, 
EDWIN COLEMAN, 
Maize, Kan. 





For 20 years I had Catarrh, 
was very Deaf 18 years. Dr. | 
Moore cured me, and fully re- 
stored my hearing in 1892. 
My health and hearing is still 
B perfect. 





~ MRS. J. BASTICK, 
—=s / Shelby, N.C. 
Medicine for 3 [lonths’ Treatment 


Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, I will for a short time, send 
Medicines for three months’ treatment free. 

Address, 


JOS. MOORE, I. D., Cincinnati, O. 





Leap Year. 





Dear miss, you ask me to be yours, 
You say you love me true, 

How can I know that I dare trust 
My happiness to you? 

They tell that poor careless heart 
Is cold and callous too ; 

And, if unfaithful you should be, 
Ah me, what should I do? 


Nay, do not squeeze my hand, nor kneel 
Entreatingly to me, 

My heart you’ve won, I must confess, 
And yet it can not be, 

For I’ve been told you wayward are 
And love not faithfully. 

So I must bid you go, fair maid 
’Tis best, you will agree. 


You gamble, miss,and drink, and smoke, 
I’ve even heard you swear ; 
I am too timid, I’m afraid, 
Too fragile and too fair 
To be the mate of such an one, 
My life would be all care ; 
Your faithlessness and cold neglect 
I could not, would not bear. 





So let us speak no more of love, 
It pains me, as you see, 
For, though you swear you’re constant, 
yet 
I fear you’d tire of me. | 
But we may still be honest friends ; | 
You shake your head, mais oui / 
Come, take my hand, I promise that 
I will a brother be. —Fun. | 


-—_——_ -- + @>>oe___—__—__ 
When I Was A Boy. 





Up in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy, a little boy, 
In through the lattice the moonlight 
crept, 
Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 
Over a low, red trundle-bed, 
Bathing the tangled curly head, 
While the moonbeams played at hide- 
and-seek | 
With the dimples on the sun-browned 
cheek— 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 





And, oh! the dreams—the dreams I) 
dreamed 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 
For the grace that through the lattice 
streamed 
Over my folded eyelids seemed 
To have the gift of prophecy, 


When manhood’s clarion seemed to call. 


Ah! that was the sweetest dream of all, 
When I was a boy, a little boy | 
I’d like to sleep, where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 
For in at the lattice the moon would 
peep, 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint 
to-day. 
And those dreams should give me back 
again 
A peace I have never known since then— 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 
—Eugene Field. 








(Highest Award World's Fair.) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
The designs are new original,artistic. Lithographed, 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs,etc.forcommencement. Mention this paper 
C.L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bldg. , CHICAGO. 


THE EARTH A most facinating and valuable 
Magazine for Home and School,only 50c year. Sam- 
ple Copies 5c. Agents wanted. Liberal commis- 
sions. The Earth Publishing Co.,DesMoines,Iowa. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Bruceline, the only genuine remedy for restoring 
ray hair to its natural color; no dye and harm- 
ess. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. 


Druggists or BRUCELINE CO., 376 Sixth Avenue, 
N.Y. Treatise on the Hairsenton application free. 
K TRE TESTED 70 YEARS 
makers wanted for 
lum, ete. 
Stark, Louisiana, 

H. E. Holts Normal Institute 
. - of VOCAL HARMONY. 

FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL IMUSIC. 
ington, Mass, July 14th and close with graduating ex- 
ercises July 3lst, 1896. Mr. Holt's New and Im- 
proved Normal Course in Music (Published by the 

















Salesmen and club 
JFeeARFRUIT:: Rockport, Ills, 
The thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lex- 






| 95 cents will buy a $3 Fountain Pen. $12.75 will buy 
Typewriter. $17.95 will buy a Sewing 

$35 will buy a $100 Bicycle. .95 will buy a 
JOHN L. RAY, Gaylesville, Ala. 


3125 Organ. 
5,000 original sub- 
| STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. jects — every 
rt of the globe. Agents make from $5.00 to 
| $15.00 per day above expenses. Exclusive terri- 
| tory. Enclose 2-cent stamp for full rticulars. 
| GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
chine, 








Illinois, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 
The National University. 

University Extension and Non-Resident Courses 
(including post-graduate) lead to the usual College 
degrees. Instruction by mailin any desired subject. 

ddress F, W. HARKINS, Ph, D. Chancellor. 
T0 TEACHERS: Any _teacher—lady or 
4 gentleman—enclosing 
self-addressed stamped envelope will be ad- 
vised as to how I came to give up teaching 


at asalary of $60 per month, and am now 
receiving $100 per month—devoting all my 





time to office work and correspondence. 
KNOW 


Address S. C. LES, Secretary, 
87 PLYMOUTH PLACE, - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 








School Books on Your Shelves 

Why not Sell Them for CASH or Trade 

Them for Other Books That You Need us 
For the fairest terms and most honorable treatment 

write to the old established house 

M. BARNES COPIPANY, 


106, 108, 110 and 112 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(Business established 1894 ; Incorporated 1894. ) 





| Author) will beused. Send for circulars, 





Address, Mrs. H. E. Hout, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington, Mass, 


BEAUTIFY Your HOME 


“Domestic Art” will tell you ‘How to furnish a home;” and 
ong complete instructions in all Domestic Arts; China paint- 

g, Flower painting, Art embroidery, dl k, Model- 
ing, Tissue Paper Decorations, etc., 25c. 


UNITED STATES BooK Co., 47 Hewitt Bloc'x, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice 
Perfumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on credit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS $75 Gold Watches, etc. Terms and 
Samples free. HERBENE COMPANY, 
Box 17, Station L, New York City. 








rt 
per copy. 











Wright's Paragon Headache Remedy. 
CURES IN FIVE MINUTES | 


Substitutes may not cure in five 
years. Your watch and your head 
both tell you if you have the genuine. 
Itis guaranteed to cure every kind of 
headache, no matter what they call 
it. Sample will be sent on applica- 
tion. Large boxes sent on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps. 

me by return mail one box of Wright’s 
Paragon Headache Remedy. I will probably send 
you an order fora dozen. It beats anything I ever 
saw to stop sick headache.” C.C. SMITH, Kingsley, 
Mich, Address, Charles Wright & Co., Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL THE 


PERFECTION 


a> 
c FECTI 
CAKE TINS. 


Delicate cake easily removed without breaking. 
PERFECTION TINS require no greasing. Allstyles | 
round, square and oblong. Sample round layer tin 
by mail 20 cts. Circular FREE. CAUTION.—Our 
Trade-Mark “Perfection” stamped on all Improve: 
Perfection Tins, which are made with a “Groove” 
that absolutely prevents leaking of batter. 


RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 


END US YOUR POST OFFIC 
FREE ORGANS 


also County address on a postal card and we will mail a lot of goods, Jewelry, 
SCHOOLS, 





















&c. to sell for us among friends or neighbors. By answering, vou agree to send 
half the money or return our goods. N, Y.T C»., 52s East 116th St., New York. 











In order to introduce their organs, a well known 
factory is placing them in schools free of charge. 
For particulars write to 

F.C. 0. CO., 14 AM. EX. BLDG., 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Important to Teachers. [| 


Teachers and their friends intending to attend the National Edu- 
cational Association, which meets at Buffalo, July 3-11, 
will promote their comfort and save money by seeing that their 
tickets read via the Lackawanna Route. This road, which is 
now looked upon as America’s Standard Railway, offers at- 
tractions in the way of equipment and speed that surpass all other 
roads entering Buffalo from the East. 

Teachers from the West who wish to extend their trip to points 
East of Buffalo will find the Lackawanna Route satisfactory in 
every respect. The scenery along this route is the finest in the 
Eastern States, and lovers of the beautiful in nature will greatly in- 
crease the enjoyment of their summer outing by selecting this 
route. Intending tourists should fully inform themselves as to the 
advantages offered by the Lackawanna Route before selecting 
any other route. For full information call on nearest D. L. & W 
ticket agent or write Fred P, Fox, T. P. A., Elmira, for time- 
tables, guides, maps, ete. 
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The Chicken’s Mistake. 





BY PHOEBE CARY. 





A little downy chicken one day 
Asked leave to go on the water, 
Where she saw a duck with her brood at 


, play ; 
Swimming and splashing about her. 


Indeed, she began to yee, and cry 
When her mother wouldn’t let her ; 
“Tf the ducks can swim, then why can’t 

I? 
Are they any bigger or better ?” 


Then the old hen answered, ‘Listen to 


me 
And hush your foolish talking ; 
Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking.” 


But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 
And didn’t half believe her ; 
For she seemed to say, by a knowing 
look, 
Such stories couldn’t deceive her. 


And as her mother was scratching the 
ground, 
She muttered lower and lower, 
“T know I can go thereand not be 
drowned, 
And so I think I’ll show her. 


Then she made a plunge where the 
stream was deep, 
And saw too late her blunder ; 
For she had hardly time to peep 
When her foolish head went under. 


And now I hope her fate will show 
The child my story reading, 
That those who are older sometimes 


now 
What you will do well in heeding : 


That each content in his place should 
dwell, 
And envy not his brother, 
For any part that is acted well 





Is just as good as another ; 


For we all have our proper spheres be- 


low 
And this is a truth worth knowing : 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going. 


—— + 
Some Parkhurst Epigrams. 





In giving emphasis to an article address- 
ed to young men, ‘‘The Young Man En- 
tering Life,’”’? in April Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Rey. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. 
D., employs these bright bits of philos- 
ophy : 

Nobody ever drifts up-stream. Run- 
ning water never stops till it gets to the 
bottom, unless something dams it. Like- 
wise a drifting boat never stops till it 
reaches the sea, unless it founders, runs 
aground or drops anchor. 

We are all loaded with responsiveness 
and harnessed up with gravitations. 
Everything is magnetic needle,and every- 
thing else magnetic pole endlessly pluck- 
ing at that needle. Life without this ar- 
rangement would be death, but life with 
it is all the time on the edge of disaster 
and continually getting over the edge. 

There are a great many meaningless 
men in the community, and what that 
means is that while they have the in- 
telligence to understand an idea, and the 
heart to feel it, yet the idea never gets so 
close to them as to have its reality 
tremendously experienced by them. We 
do not win our strength and stability by 
mastering ideas, but by being mastered 
by them, held in their grip. 

One of the most expensive and disas- 
trous mistakes a young man ever makes 
is in supposing that a decision, a resolu- 
tion, contains In itself the means of work- 





ing its own execution, and that some- 


thing beside power will suffice to over- 
come power. 

The art of living is not a matter of res- 
olution, but it is a genius for playing off 
a favorable energies against 
those which are adverse,meeting energies 
with energies, only with energies that 
are a little bigger. 

One needs to be a great man in order 
to be able to become a great wreck. It 
requires a great deal more counter en- 
ergy to recover a rowboat that is sliding 
down the Niagara rapids than it does to 
recover a cockleshell. 

To have a magnificent purpose, and to 
be thoroughly wedded to that purpose, 
is three-quarters of salvation. Itis sad 
to reflect how much motiveless insipidity 
there is around among us that is steadily 
resolving itself into ethical rot for no 
other reason than that it has never been 
awakened into vigor and electrified into 
effect by the touch of a supreme purpose. 

Any young man is not only unfortu- 
nate, but in danger, who is notrelated to 
some great overshadowing soul in some- 
thing the same way in which the orig- 
inal Apostles were related to the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. 

The trouble with people, nine out of 
ten of them, is that they stand on in- 
sulators and watch the play of the light- 
ning through drawn shutters, and never 
stand out and let the electric storm play 
in their own bosoms. 

Iam convinced that there is nowhere 
nearly the amount of difference between 
people in point of personal calibre that 
is ordinarily supposed. It is not so 
much a difference in personal capacities 
and energies as it is a difference in the 
degree in which those energies become 
packed upon one another and reduced to 
solidity. 

The point is not that he (a young 
man) has mastered the idea, but that 
the idea has mastered him, and in that 
way counteracts the influences operating 
to pull him in other ways. 


t > and answers for most of the year 1893, 





s 
Systematic Collections 
Minerals, - Rocks, - Invertebrate = Animals 
At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals, 
or 40 Rocks with unlabelled duplicate ents for 
£2, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Hach Col- 
ion Mm strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and stamegenin’ with Text- 
book of60 Descriptive cifculars free. RE- 
LIEF MAPS, SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC, 
Edwin E. Howell, 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 





¥y y 
«© _ The Educator, published at 85 Exchange ° 
© St., Buffalo, N. Y. at 50 cents a year contains 
¢ Current Topics in a readable form together 
« with all questions on this subject seer to 
« be asked at the examinations. Its = sh- 
ers guarantee that the papers will be mail- , 
4 
4 
( 
q 





ed hereafter so as to reach teachers in New , 
York state a few days before each examni- , 
nation, giving them the latest matter on , 
current topics. 7 
For the other subjects, the best way is to 
study 


How To Pass 
+ An Examination 
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§, carefully the ee used in previousex- , 
§; aminations. For 35 cents we send you post- 

' paid a book containing all the questions 
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) and answers for the Uniform Teachers’ Exe . 
aminations for New York state, for the 
) school i from September 1890 to Septem- 

ber 1891, the answers and constructions in , 
Drawing also being given. 


BGS We also send with this book, with- ‘ 
out additional charge, all the questions 


and part of the year 1894, thus furnish- ‘ 
ing as it were, two books for the price 
» of one. 


So 


ADDRESS “‘THE EDUCATOR,” 
85 EXCHANGE ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
The Educator in Clubs to schools as low 
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> as any Current Topic r. Send for § 
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all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.00. 


be taken of the offer at once. 


at once ! 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia. . 


; Complete in 80 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
” all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 
bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Get Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


Srconp ;—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid asa premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GuaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


We offer this only for a limited time and advantage should 
Address, 


Normal Instructor, - 










































Dansville, N. Y. 
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HORTHAND Dy Mail. Situ: 


ations fu: 
outs pupils. First lesson free. 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
A BEA 


titul neck, tace ana arms. Don’t pay 
50c., but send 10c. forsealed package,to 
make your skin soft and be aga or cure mF cure pimples, 
freckles, moth, wrinkles, 2 
BIRD, Box 142) Augusta, Maine” 


SHORTHAND BY IIAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catatalogue 
and first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 


Williamsport, Pa. 
For School Use as Re- 
FLAGS ! — oe State Law. 

Successors to ae HALL Cco., 

G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, [lass. 
BO ey Silk and Bunting 
FLAGS and BANNERS 
For Schools, Homes and 

Parades. 

Best U.S. Bunting. Lowest 


pricesin the U. S. Manufac- 
turers of CAPS, SWORDS, 





















FOR PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS. 
IE NEW MUSICAL 


teat TALKING MACHINE. 


No home complete without it. To introduce it, 
we will furnish one in every County or Town to 
reliable persons (either sex) who will show it. 
Enclose stam 

COLUMBIA = a co., 
Normal P. 0. Box 2723. - - New York City. 


Reflecting = 
=- Telescopes. 


For refinement of definition, perfect achroma- 
and ease while making observations. These 
bods moderate priced instruments are certainly 


88 Nassau St. ., New York. 








Those who are interested may be assured on 
these and other points by sending for illustrated 
pamphlet or a mdence with 

W.C. DGECOMB, MystTIc, CONN. 











The Cigarette must go. 
Enameled badges, 5c each cers 
Send 2 cts. for Sample Badge and 
4a-Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished. 
When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 
next few weeks will register good teachers 
free, they paying 
WE RECOMMEND TEACHERS 
for positions. 


The Public School Boys say so. 
Silver Plated Badges, $3.00 ay 100. 
Model way to 
. FINCK, 
NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
until we have secured them a position, pro- 
A registration blank will be sent én re- 
ceipt of the above amount. 


IN Gold Plated Badges, 25c eac For 

a : Solid Gold aa $1.50 each > Offi- 

Viteabeth, N. J. 
Manufacturer of Badges. 

We have many calls from Superintendents 
and School Boards for teachers, and for the 
vided they send 30 cents to cover cost of 
corresponding, with references given. 

Address ‘‘THE EDUCATOR,’’ 
35 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











— 


When writing mention INstRUCcTOR. 


-DEAD- 


9 DOES THE 
woe iran natn «Fou Pat Qe krren YOU 
4RE CURED. 219 Street, CHIOAGO. 





Influence. 





BY FRED F. CLYDE, 





Each life a sermon is, best armed for good 


When conscious of it least. One’s great- 
est power 

Dwells not in words, so oft misunder- 
stood, 


But in each act of life! Never an hour 

But some one notes and gathers from our 
deeds 

Stray thoughts which live, and after- 
ward, as seeds, 

Bring forth their kind. When least we 
think to teach 

Our influence widest is, as witness how 

The nightingale’s rare voice hath far- 
thest reach 

At midnight’s saddest hour. 
the brow 

Shines with the wreath of triumph, and 
the head 

Loftily rears, do men most helpful seem, 

But when the heart by gentle sorrow led 

Enters uncalled, and standing by the bed 

Of pain or death, sends round a kindling 
beam 

Of sympathetic love. Most do we learn 

From looks that speak, and smiles that 
kindly beam ; 

More than from words, though words 
have silvery wings 


Not when 


And bring us golden hopes. From little 
things 

So much proceeds, so much of help and 
pain : 

Each scented bud, each wandering bird 
that sings 


Makes good the earth! and every life 
hath power 
All other life to help, even as the shower 


That falls by night fills all the mountain 
springs. 
———_—__>-—______ 
GREELY’S ESTIMATE OF 
WASHINGTON. 





The Man Washington Will Re- 
main at the Apex of Amer- 
ican Manhood. 





‘‘These articles have failed in their ob- 
ject if they do not tend to inculcate in 
the minds of American youth the im- 
portance of willpower and right aspiration 
to the complete development of the in- 
dividual,’’ writes General A. W. Greely. 
concluding, in April Ladies’ Home 
Journal, his series of papers on “The 
Personal Side of Washington.”? ‘What 
are the salient changes wrought by these 
forces in the evolution of the man George 
Washington? For money his indomi- 
table will sacrified to the exigencies of 
harsh labor and uncongenial surround- 
ings the pleasures of home life. Later, 
his noble aspirations valued gold only as 
a means of serving his country, of 
alleviating suffering, and of extending 
charity. Rising in an aristocratic com- 
munity to the apex of its social system 
he then eagerly offered his assured stand- 
ing and acquired fortune in order to in- 





sure civic and religious liberty to all 


grades of society. Brutality and cruelty 
marked the contests of his earlier day ; 
in his mature years he was one of the 
most humane warriors ofany age. The 
brooding curse of slavery imposed upon 
him traffic in human lives ; later he rose 
above the race prejudices of his time, and 
by his individual action forestalled by 
sixty years that inevitable goal of individ- 
ual freedom, which futurity deferred for 
America to another century. His 
irreligious surroundings and youthful 
habits were such as have sapped the bet- 
ter character of thousands. Yet he came 
to recognize that his own evolutionary 
processes were no safe guides to humanity 
but the only sure road is that pointed 
out by religious faith and assimilated 
action, through the by-paths of sobriety, 
industry, charity and right living. The 
time may come when experts can ques- 
tion the superiority of Washington as a 
General, or the entire wisdom of his 
policy as President. But, fortunately for 
his fame, there is only one standard by 
which the whole world measures an 
individual, and it is certain that so long 
as equity, honesty and charity are deem- 
ed the highest attributes of human na- 
ture, so long will the man Washington 
remain at the apex of American man- 


hood.”? 





NASAL TUBE 


New Method. 
CHEAPEST 


s® BEST 
EverDiscovered 


Give us your 
dress, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to 
you book contain- Senttoany pant 
ingfulldescription of the country. 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY; 
181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Whén writing mention INSTRUCTOR, 


A VALUABLE OFFER. 


MONEY FORSOME LIVE MAN OR LADY. We are 
about to establish a branch ofour agency in every 
County throughout the U. 8S. and Canada. We guar- 
antee profits $500 to $1500 per year. It will not con- 
flict with other work, it re quires very little time after 
office becomes established. No money invested. 
Applicants must be located in town over 500 popula- 
tion, must be able to furnish bonds for small amount. 
Address with stamp. Grumiaux’s Newspaper and 
Adv. Agency, Leroy, N. Y. General office. 








CATARRH HAVE YOU GOT IT? 

If so, Try my Medicine. 
Itisasure cure, Try it ond te convinded, You will 
never regret it. Sent by mail toany address. Price 
$1.00. JOHN P. HORR, 125 Clark St., Chicago, Ili. 
Send for Circular. 


400 RECITATIONS4D 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address on 
receipt of 35 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper 
cover and containing 400 of the awn "recitations ever 
issued. Address . 8. OGILVIE, 

54 Rose St., New York. 








Teacher’s Helps: 
Day and Sunday School Cards. 
Sa Report Cards, &c., &c. 
40 Sample Cards, 25c. Sample Report Cards free. 
Full ond complete line of Christmas Cards now 
ready. Large catalogue free. Address, 


“MorGan & Co., Publishers, South Riv er, N. J. 
ISAAC PITMAN’SSYSTEM. 


SHORTHAN * Taught in PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


of N. Y. City. Shorthand is fast becoming a leading 
Jeature in all educational institutions. It is wise to be 
— to teach it. ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete 
honographic eae Instructor.’’ 250 pp. $1.50. 
EE TO TEACH ERS. 
Trial lesson, ‘caienes and rules for writing. 
1s gee a & SONS, 
33 te nion Sq., N. Y. 
Attend 1) ig a School,156 Fifth Ave. 2. Ww. 
cor. 20th St., N. Y 


MORNING BELLS, } 2° 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN, 


MUSIC BOOK, NEW AND BRIGHT, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
Price, perenee, 50 cents. Specimen pages free. 
One complete copy, board covers, mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. 


The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 
Publishers, TOLEDO, 0. 
ASTHIMALINE | 














DR. TAFT’S 


asnnune CURES 
night gasping for breath for 

ASTHMA fear of suffocation. On re- 
dress will mail Trial 

tle. DR. TAFT BROS. 


Sweet Sleep, and so that + need notsitup all 
ceipt of name and P.O. ad- 
Bot- 
MED. CO., Rochester, 
Ne ¥- 





DR. HAIR’S 


Asthma Cure! 


Is not a question, but a certaint Twenty 
years a success, and never a failure, _ gained 
for this remedy the name of Permanent Asthma 
Cure. A $1.00 bottle of this Asthma Cure sent 
free toany Asthmatic who will pay the expres- 
sage. Alsoa valuable treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever. Dr. B. W. Harr, 341 West 4th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


aye who desire a Beautiful Figure 
: WEAR W. S. A. CORSETS. 
Self-Adjusting, New System of 
Lacing used in our Goodsonly, 
Rust-Proof Steels. 
Unbreakable Sides, 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
Thousands of Testimonials. 


Send for 
Agents Wanted descriptive 
es = BOOklet. 
The Self-Adjusting Corset Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








-wsa- 








5+4=9 
4X2=8 


Hundreds of combinations can be made. 


Spec 





YOU SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 
Number cards? A book has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with figures and char- 
acters, thus enabling the little thinkers to make any imaginable combination in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, etc., as follows : 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. 
tence-making is a pleasure with these cards. 
ial.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be delighted with 
them. They will save you much care and attention. 

Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


Primary Number Cards. 


Have you tried Primary 


9=4=5 
6*3=2 


Price, post-paid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Word-making and sen- 
Put up in a neat box, post-paid 15 cts. 





mote 
. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: 








GOSPEL TRUTH, 


Why Tell a Lie and Get 
Caught at It? 


TRUE MERIT ALWAYS STANDS THE TEST—A FEW 
INSTANCES TO PROVE IT—MANY MORE 


WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Testimonials are not 
much good in a horse 
trade. 

. You want to buy a 
horse to trot in three 
minutes. Trot the horse, 
that tells the story. 

Every day we get let- 
ters saying, ‘“‘If we only 
knew that No-To-Bac 
would cure the tobacco 
habit we would gladly 
en five times the price.” 

We often wonder whether such people really 
want a cure. 

Why ? 





y 

Simply because we absolutely sell No-To-Bac 
under a guarantee to cure, and at a price within 
the reach of all. Yourown druggist guarantees 
it, so you don’t have to take our wo 

‘Over 20,000 druggists sell and uarantee No-To- 
Bac; over 1,000,000 boxes sold; over 300,000 
cures; over 10,000 testimonial letters with re- 
quests to publish. Here are a few: 


MINISTER SAVED AFTER 31 YEARS, 


TYRONE, ARK., Sept. 16th, 1895. 
Gentlemen: I must say that for 31 years I have 
been a perfect slave to tobacco, and can _ safely 
say, as a minister of the gospel, that two boxes of 
No-To-Bac has completely cured me of any desire for 
the a weed, so that I feel like a man once 
more in life, Yours truly, 
REV. J. A. PRESTON. 


DRIVEN OUT OF TEXAS, 


CLOVERDALE, INpD., August 10th, 1895. 

Gentlemen: One year ago while living in Hen- 
rietta, Texas, I me so nervous from the use of to- 
bacco that it was a burden to me to keep still in one 
place any length of time. 

I bought one box of your No-To-Bac and used it ac- 
cording to directions, and gained 15 pounds in two 
weeks. It cured me of the use of tobacco and also of 
nervousness, for which I am thankful. 

Yours mee gS 
FRAZIER. 


HAD TOBACCO HEART FAILURE. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., September 25, 1895. 
Dear Sir: I have been cured of the use of tobacco 
by taking No-To-Bac. I never felt better in my life 
than right now. I am 49 years old and do not know 
what sickness means now. I used to be sick while 

using tobacco and had spells of heart failure, but it is 

all gone, thanks to No-To-Bac. 
Very truly yours 
JAMES ¢. BATEMAN. 


YEARS OF TOBACCO EATING. 


GALENA, Kansas, July 27, 1895. 
Gentlemen: A yearagoTl sent to you for three 
boxes of No-To-Bac, and before two were used all de- 
sire for tobacco was gone, and since tobacco has not 
entered my mouth—and this, after not chewing, but 
eating it for years. I used over a pound a week. I 
can say to all who desire to quit tobacco perma- 
nently, give No-To-Bac an honest trial and you will 

succeed. Respectfully, 
W. H. BOYCE. 


Now, frankly, what more can we do orsay? It is 
for you toact. Just try to-day, the right time is right 
now. If you don’t like feeling better after the first 
week you can learn using tobacco over again. Get 
our booklet, ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away. ” Written guarantee, free sample mailed 
for the asking. Address The Sterling Remedy Co., 
Chicago or New York. 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION, 


Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney: 
and Liver Diseases, Pocr Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, ete. A pleasant, »quick and lasting cure. 
Thousands of testimonials rom grateful peop] 

who have been cured. We send you the Medicine 
free and a We take all risks. Write 
to-day. Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


Parmelee’s Pile Supposi- 

PILES tories are a sure cure forall 

varie ore iles. The best 

method of cure. Easy to use. Recom- 

mended and used re ‘physicians. Sold 

by druggists or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 50 cents a box. 


Parmelee Drug Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








Little Arm-Chair. 





Nobody sits in the little arm chair ; 
It stands in a corner dim ; 

But a white-haired mother gazing there, 
And yearningly thinking of him, 

Sees through the dust of the long ago 
The bloom of her boy’s sweet face, 

As he rocks so merrily to and fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes his little school slate ; 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate ; 

But she sees the nod of his father’s head, 
So proud of the little son, 

And she hears the words so often said, 
‘“‘No fear for our little one.”’ 


They were wonderful days, the dear 
sweet days 

When a child with sunny hair 

Was hers to scold, to kiss, ‘and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 

She lost him back in the busy years, 
When the great world caught the man, 

And he strode away past hopes and fears, 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


But now and then in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date, 

She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate ; 

And she lives again the happy ‘day, 
The day of her young life’s spring, 


| When the small arm-chair stood just in 


the way) 
The center of everything. 
—New York World. 


~~ po 
Worth Thinking About. 


There is a great deal of talk nowadays 
about the harmlessness of certain kinds 
of liquor, and probably beer is the bever- 
age most frequently advocated as a 
healthful drink. For those who have 
reached this conclusion there is food for 
— in the following statement of 

acts. 

The attention of the New York hos- 

ital surgeons has been called to the 
arge number of bar-tenders that have 
lost several fingers of both hands within 
~ ast few years. 
1e first case was that of an employe 
aa a Bowery concert-hall. Three fingers 
of his right hand and two of his left 
were rotted away when he called at 
Bellevue one day and begged the doc- 
tors to explain the reason. He said his 
duty was to draw beer for the thousands 
who visited the garden nightly. 

The man was in perfect health other- 
wise, and it took the young doctors 
quite atime to arrive at a conclusion. 
But they did finally, and it nearly took 
a beer man’s breath away when they 

id 

“Your fingers have been rotted off,’’ 
they said, “by the beer you have 
handled.”’ 

Other cases of a similar nature came 

rapidly after this one, and to-day the 
physicians estimate that there is an 
army of employes of saloons whose 
fingers are being ruined by the same 
cause. The acid and resin in the beer 
are said to be responsible. 
The head bar-tender of a well-known 
saloon says he knows a number of cases 
where beer-drawers have, in addition to 
losing several fingers of both hands, lost 
the use of both members. 

“Beer will rot iron, I believe,’? he 
added. “I know, and every bar-tender 
knows, that it is impossible to keep a 
good pair of shoes behind the bar. Beer 
will rot leather almost as rapidly as an 
acid will eat iron. If I were a temper- 
ance orator, I’d ask what must beer do 
to men’s stomachs if it eats away men’s 
fingers and shoe leather. I’m here to 
sell it, but I won’t drink it.” 

—Selected. 








SoMETHING For Noruinc—John Wilcox 
of Milford, N. Y., offers a catalogue and 
some sample cards free to teachers. H 
has recently added a line of Schoolroom 
Stencils and books to his stock of Reward 
Cards. His trade in that line is one of 
the most extensive in the country, and 
we advise every teacher to write him. 

ee 

After dissipation, Headache. 
dose of Bradycrotine relieves. 


@ 


One 





Genuine Confederate Money, 10c.; Trilobite, 10c. 
( O. Fossil tmeq 4 Tooth, 16c.; Alligator Tooth, 10c.; red 
or brown Seabean,10c.; Spearpoint,10c.; 2 Pentremites or 2 Lucky 


Beans, 10c.; all id. Li We ot rices paid for rare coins, 60. 
BW MEROE! pee “W. ath St, Olncinnatl, 0. 





We sell the hest Wheels at the lowest 


ae tag 1000 other useful articles 

Preteding Sealcs, Safes, Mills, Sewing 

bre eg > apron nea Harnesses 

aecksmith Farm & Carpenters 

Tools, Engines, Boilers, ute Bi ny Wire Fener, Guns, Pianos 


Organs, Watches, Cash Drawers, Letter Prosses, Trucks Ete. 
Work for Agents. Catalogue tree. CHICAGO SCALE € CU. Chicago. 


[as MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN | ~ 





tructor is theo 
reliable s ae a ter eelt-4 iauwenin. This reevnn 


teaches you to play from regulur music; easy pieces 
TAUGHT mastered in a few hours, Lettered fingerboard can 
be attached iu 2 minutes, Compl. outfit fur either instrument 50c. 


UNITED STATES Music Co., 47 Hewitt Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and 

Niele arch 

= yw choel, oa Fire, 
Factory and 


Catalogue FREE. AMERICAN 
EL FOUNDRY GO., Noartnvitce, Micn. 











are making $5 to $10 per da 
ae tree hae ig books : 
—Law at a Glance, $1.00. 
How to 
Bookkeeper, 75c. Ex-Web= 
ster Speller, 50c. 
Manners, 50c. Expert 
eer. 50c. Tuxedo Reci- 
» 75c. Samples of ahove 
Postpaid to agents at ae ~A9 cent. ——, Me guar 
antee satisfaction or money 
Terms Free. Bzoelncr Pub, House, § 33 City Tal rs uN. i 
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3 THERE’S NO EXCUSE 3 | ¢ 
@ For having freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, @ 
e spotted, mothy, 4 > 
> ugly or muddy > 
> skin, pimples, @ 
> tetter, eczema, e 
> rashes, etc., r S 
> when @ 
> . 
> A ote, Derma-Royale $ 
’ iy —harmless as dew— 3 





» easily, quickly and forever removes and cures ® 

» every blemish and makes theskin clear, softand @ 

beautiful. There is nothing like it. Leading $ 

) actresses, professional beauties, society ladies é 

and people of refinement everywhere eagerly q 
unite in its praise. Hundreds of testimonials q 

with portraits will be sent free to anyone who @ 

> writes for them. Derma-Royale is the best skin > 

preparation in the world. We will give g500 @ 

eash for any case it fails to cure. Wherever @ 

» it is once tried everybody wants it, so we are @ 

» determined to “pee it everywhere, and @ 

. 2 

. 

. 

> 

> 

. 

> 

> 

> 
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: will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE: 


; if you will talk it up and help us introduce it ¢ 

> among your acquaintances. Send us your full 4 
post-office address today. 4 
> The DERMA-ROYALE cO., Cincinnati, 0. 4 
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ARE CURED. 219 La Salle Street, CHIOAGO. 
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STranslations o 
O Literal—Interlinear () 
© 67 Volumes () 
O eo 
© Dictionaries O 
O German, French, Italian, C) 


O Spanish, Latin, Greek () 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


OO 


| Seeciisceees 








tts YDISEASES AND 
REATMENT 
ERI 

pa oes 
Pieoan nites me 


ee, pee r free, Gives treatment for at — 
Pico —y how to bleach, ors. S30 Betrckt, 
’d Medical Jour. © Pubs. 


When writing mention en 


-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
af wonenes FREE, 

Rose St., N.Y. 
> 1 A AL OGUE S- 


— GOLD FILLED CASES 


} Ah 4 








be ' dougie, Elgin 
style, stem wind and set watch which you 

: ro svll for $25.00, 1f worth itpay express 
agent $6.50 and keep it; otherwise have 


it returned. We only ask your re 
togo to express office, examine and buy, 
W ifusrepresented. These W atches are 
equal to those sold by certain —— rom 
212.50to $25.00. A guarantee with every watch. You pee ° 
all before you pay. Give your full name, express ants 
address, State which wanted, ladies? or gents’ 6 ats 
If you want Watch sent by mail send cash $6.50 _ 
order. For 60 days a Gold and Platina Hotted Plate Pr — 
Albers Doubie(itope Pattern) Chan given FREE wi 
wy Watch. some of this style are sold trom $3.00 UD. 
A Su 5, 1895— Watch re- 
ceive Bom S. than expected ‘s Wouk not sellit for $2» 
if 1 could not get anotl R, Washington. Pas 


Adddess KIRTLAND BROS. & CO, it | Nassau St. N.¥. 


CHEAP FUEL. 


% CENT 


Writes : Februa 











erous gasolinestoves. Goes 

alf cheaper than wood or 
akes a perfect gas 
ositively safe. Want agents on 
salary orcommission. Write for catalog of prices and 


Takes the place of 
= any cook move, One 
. Nosmoke, odor or noise. 

fire out of kerosene, 


NATIONAL OIL BURNER CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 





FREE 
TO BALD HEADS 
We will mail on applica- 
tion, free information pow 
to grow hair u ~ a 
head, stop ft... 
gad = 


‘Altenbela Hed. dite 


J 127 East Third Street, 
cinnati, 0. 








If vou have superfiuo' 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


r new Information how to remove it easily 
i effectusily without chemicals or instruments. 
Correspondenceconfidential in plainsealed envelo} 
Mrs. N. PERRY, 3B-39, Oak Park, 








PECTA 
Positively euch 


OF BUROPE, MEAS- 
URE CLOSED 19 


excl.de a 








hia size have been 
resorts should certainly secure one of these 





brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or + xpress safely packed, prepaid for only 99 cts. 

ag Watches, etc, sent with each order. This is @ xrand offer and yon h should not miss it. We 

as represented or money refunded, A customer writes: oom “Fulton NY. ld 27 —Gents, 
much pleased with it, it is all you recommend i to be.—J, L. Han. #* Send 


eee 
Fy plascons - am ver 


© SALK OF 10,000 ee Gah ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES. 
YOu 


ENCBES AND OPEN OVER & FEET IN 4 SECTIONS, They are nicely brass bound, brass onmrey Cap on each end to 
etc, with Bde +! lenses, scientifivally ground and of omens Guara 

old for from $5.00 to $8.00. y Boj 
truments, and no tarmer 04 rf without one, Objects miles = ure 





ANT 






0; maker. 

journer in the country or at seasido 
Our new 
warrant each 


ry peta by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable rr our sax 






9: 
Address. EXC B IMPORTING CO., Dept 


NI Kxcelsior Building, 


Kew York City, 
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